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There is sufficient material in this manual for several weeks. It is de- 
signed to be used over a period of three years with junior high camps. 
It is better to involve the campers with a limited number of units and 
take time to go below the surface than to try to cover too many subjects. 

Check with the camp director to find out if any of the explorations in 
this manual have been used in previous years with these same junior highs. 
Take this information under consideration as you plan and carry out the 


sessions. 


FOREWORD 


Two approaches to the educational thrust in camping have emerged in 
church camps. One capitalizes on camping as an educational medium 
simply by utilizing the dynamics of the activities and the resultant inter- 
personal relationships as they occur. Situations may invoke specific topical 
or problem-solving study, research, and discussion. These sessions are 
natural outgrowths of the camping program itself. They are not contrived 
or predetermined. This approach is built on the premise that ten or twelve 
persons, cooperatively providing for their living needs in an out-of-door 
setting, will generate an abundance of situations for the participants to 
face realistically the question of what it means to be Christian in the world. 

The second approach also draws upon the camp itself, but adds another 
dimension by introducing periods of study as a predetermined part of daily 
life. The study in this approach is guided by a prepared body of written 
material (curriculum). In this approach the adult leaders feel that the 
discipline of a specific period encourages planned study and assures a 
specific time in the camp day when it can be accomplished. Its chief charac- 
teristic is informality. Planned sessions are integrated in the total life of 
the camp by altering subject matter and areas of concern to help study 
achieve a relevancy to daily life. 

Both approaches call for mature Christian leaders who are at home in 
the out-of-doors and with young adolescents. The counselor is urged to 
be alert to the immediate needs and interests of his campers. 

The study areas in this book are close to the life of young adolescents, 
and the individual explorations contain questions that may be raised by 
campers as they probe for meaning and understanding in their faith and 
its relationship to their daily lives. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that these units are guides only. Other resources, human and written, should 
be drawn upon. Other methodologies may be introduced as best fits the 
group as hidden questions rise to the surface. 

This manual is a resource for the adult leader who is to be a counselor 
at a junior high camp. It is not a workbook or a source book for the 
camper. The writers of the books in this manual have had wide experi- 
ence working with young adolescents. Books A, B, and D, are based on 
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Counselor’s Guides I, II, and III, published by the Board of Christian 
Education of The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, which have been used for several years by many persons in a 
variety of settings and circumstances. 

The living situation in camp coupled with informality provides an ex- 
cellent combination that affords the counselor freedom to choose the best 
method to fit each teaching situation. Discussion, round-table, reading, 
research, projects, informal drama, role-playing, and creative writing, all 
become a part of the counselor’s teaching repertoire. 

Obviously, it is far easier to prepare a session on the lecture basis. Keep 
in mind, however, that it is also far easier for your campers to forget what 
has been taught by the lecture method than it is by some other more ef- 
fective teaching methods. Some methods are interchangeable and may be 
used successfully other places. Feel free to change. Each camp is different 
and certain methods may be better in your particular situation with your 
campers. Lean heavily upon methods that involve the camper actively 
and go sparingly on those methods which focus upon your own talking or 
telling. If a method is new to you, it may be helpful to think it through a 
couple of times, act it out, or even try it out with other people before you 
go to camp. 

Each of the four books in this publication has a different starting point 
and focus, and although all include a variety of methods, each uses one 
primary approach that is consistent with its content. As you read the 
separate parts, note the differences and think through the specific advan- 
tages and uses of various methods. 


Book Principal Focus 


A. THE FIRST DAY 


AT CAMP 


B. WHAT DO 


CHRISTIANS DO? 


C. WHO KILLED 
COCK ROBIN? 


D. WHO AM I? 


Search for meaning 
in interpersonal re- 
lationships 


Search for meaning 
in the study of 
worship 


Search for meaning 
in the environment 
of nature 


Search for meaning 
in Bible stories 


Primary Method 


Techniques for getting 
acquainted (camp, 
persons, program) 


Project approach (dis- 


cover facts and re- 
lationships in the 
process of doing an 
activity) 


Observation, informal 
conversation, and 
exploration 


Discussion (uses story- 
telling, role-playing, 
and interviews as 
starters or stimu- 
lators) 


Book A 


THE FIRST DAY AT CAMP 


Basic Considerations for Counselors and Junior Highs as They Search for 
Meaning in Interpersonal Relationships 


CONTENTS 


Basic considerations for all counselors regardless of which explorations 


are chosen 


. The Counselor’s Preparation 
Suggestions for plans and preparations as well as listing of 
additional resource books for advance study and use in camp 


. Getting Started 
Details of such important items as greeting early arrivals 
and parents and beginning activities 


. Getting Acquainted 
Considerations of the how and why of getting acquainted 
with one another, with the camp and program, and with the 
general study theme 


- Quiet Time 
Suggestions for the use of quiet time and some outlines of 
The Acts 


PERM TH 
Joa’ 
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15 
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THE COUNSELOR’S PREPARATION 


Suggestions 


Pray. Seek and accept the patience, the faith, and the love required for 
obedient service. Depend on the wisdom and strength God gives you. 

Read through this entire manual to get an overall view. Confer with the 
co-counselor of your small group, and together plan and outline the approach 
you think would be best. Leave some areas of choice open to the campers 
so that it will be truly their study as well as yours. Your advance task is to 
prepare for explorations (in contrast to preparing explorations) with young 
adolescents at camp. 

Study the Bible readings and resources suggested. Since the camp period 
will be a full program, prepare as thoroughly as possible before leaving 
home. Also learn what you can about the characteristics of young adoles- 
cents and what you might expect from them. 
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Plan in advance, but remain flexible. Your experience will be enriched 
and enlivened by the fresh and direct person-to-person contact with 
campers. As you establish personal relationships, ideas and procedures will 
develop. As you plan and read materials on camping, make mental notes 
that will help you when you are in camp. Picture yourself in the camp 
setting. 

Prepare so that when you get to camp you can sit with the group rather 
than stand as a lecturer. (Logs, stumps, or mounds of earth can be utilized.) 
You may want to suggest such things as the choosing of a scribe or secretary 
to keep a logbook or group diary. Think of ways you can guide the group 
as they make decisions and plans. . 

Know the campsite and rules so that you can guide decisions on such 
things as special projects, hikes, intragroup activities. 

Confer with the camp director and other leaders well ahead of the camp 
period. Be sure you know what is expected of you. Find out exactly how 
the camp is organized and conducted. Work out all plans with your co- 
counselor to clarify questions and methods you will use. A unified approach 
and common understanding must be accepted by all counselors and leaders 
for a consistent, desirable camp spirit and morale. 

Outline your week’s activities, listing hikes, cookouts, and other activi- 
ties that require special equipment or provisions. While you make your 
outline, keep in mind the areas in which the campers can be involved in 
the planning. It might be well to make a chart that will include all known 
factors and details, filling in the rest with the group when you get together 
in camp. Most of the following will be included: 

Early morning: get up, dress, breakfast, personal cleanup, morning de- 

votions 

Morning activities: camp cleanup, hikes, exploration, short swim, cook- 

out meals, games, creative pursuits, lunch, rest 
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Afternoon activities: exploration (may vary each day, depending on other 
camp activities), games, hikes, swimming, creative pursuits, dinner 

Evening activities: singing, campfire, special program 

Shelter group quiet time: talk-it-over, read aloud, night preparation 

Lights out: Junior highs need ten hours’ sleep at camp. 
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Books for Camp 


The Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin. Abingdon Press. 
The New Testament in Modern English, translated by J. B. Phillips. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Your Own Book of Campcraft, by Catherine T. Hammett. Pocket Books, 
Inc. 


Books for the Counselor’s Study (Decide which ones you will want 
with you in camp.) 


Cues for Church Camping. The Geneva Press. 


Prayer and Personal Religion, by John B. Coburn. Layman’s Theologi- 
cal Library. The Westminster Press. 
The Young Adolescent in the Church. The Geneva Press. 
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GETTING STARTED 


General Observations 


It is important that the leaders be in camp a day prior to the arrival of 
the campers and get to know the camp layout thoroughly. At any rate, be 
sure you are settled in the cabin, tent, or other shelter (which will be your 
home for this week) before the first camper arrives. When you meet the 
first camper take the initiative to show your genuine interest and maintain 
a relaxed, steady attitude. The way you store your clothes and make your 
bed will set a pattern for the others in your group. 

If you have been at camp before, you will remember how the camper 
arrives in a state of excitement, mixed with feelings of uneasiness or even 
fear. If it is a camp policy to put campers from one church into different 
groups, there may be an initial disappointment at being separated from 
hometown friends. The camper is facing an unknown and perhaps to him 
a threatening peer group. Who is going to get which bunk? What are you 
thinking about him and how will the other campers accept him? What is 
the schedule, and what will happen next? Where should he put his belong- 
ings, and when is the first meal? He has as many doubts and questions 
about this venture as you yourself had. His feelings may take the form of 
generalized excitement or be localized in the vicinity of the stomach. These 
first hours together as a new group are crucial. As you progress through 
the first day and become acquainted, all of you will see the way more clearly 
and gain confidence for this experience of Christians living together. 
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Parents in Camp 


Often parents will come along and of course will want to see where their 
boy or girl will be staying and will want to meet you. This is good and a 
valuable opportunity for you, but do not let them monopolize your time 
at the expense of meeting and welcoming and putting at ease every 
camper. If there are special requirements, such as diet or physical limita- 
tions, for certain individuals, be sure to note them and inform others, such 
as the camp nurse and lifeguard. 


Beginning Activities 


From the start, you can be sure that the campers are sizing you up, 
testing your feelings and opinions, and trying to figure out how much you 
can be trusted and how much you will take. Normally it is good to provide 
some activity, such as setting up the living area, to help the campers get 
settled and avoid the uneasiness of just standing around. Try to create an 
interest in the camp from the first. 

You may have the necessary materials for name tags. Sticks, bark, felt, 
shells, or flat stones may serve as backgrounds for letters from alphabet 
noodles. Glue, pins, shellac, with imagination and a few samples, will 
usually be sufficient to get this project under way. The first camper to 
arrive can help the others as they come. 

Bunk name cards or various decorations (from native materials) for the 
tent or shelter can be suggested. Specific suggestions and even samples are 
needed to keep this in line while allowing for individual expression and 
originality. 

A miniature of the entire camp may be made in a flat box or on the 
ground near your living area. The campers may build a model from a map 
you provide, using sticks, stones, and earth. This can be fun and will 
acquaint your group with the campgrounds and its boundaries. 

You will want this informal time of getting settled to be relaxed, even 
though there is something for everyone to do. Do not rush the campers 
or motivate activities to a keyed-up, feverish pitch. From the first, guide 
the young people through each experience with clear suggestions, allowing 
time to reflect, to enjoy, and to grow. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 


With One Another 


One of the greatest values in a church camp is the relationship estab- 
lished between fellow Christians. Everything you do together, whether it 
is recreation, study, or the worship of God, will be strengthened to the 
degree that you know and “feel with” one another. 

Get-acquainted games will help you associate names with people. Pro- 
vide for informal visiting, with time for the young people to interview one 
another and then introduce one another to the group. Remember, this is a 
new group, not based on background, race, financial, or social position. 
This should direct the course of the interviews. For example, interests, 
hobbies, information. about their home church, favorite sport, or a song 
may suggest better questions than such things as grades in school or their 
father’s occupation. Give everyone a chance to “start over” in this group 
and not be bound by previous patterns or expectations. 
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With the Camp and Program 


Find some opportunity the first day to sit quietly with the campers and 
talk over the plans for the days ahead. Discuss the responsibilities as well 
as the opportunities. The seating and 
serving at mealtime, shelter cleanup, 
and camp maintenance such as doing 
dishes, camp cleanup, carrying wood, 
etc., should be discussed. A work 
chart designating specific responsi- 
bilities for each camper for the week 
may be filled in and posted for 
reference. Leave a place for jobs that 
may develop, and have the workload 
rotate to make it as equal as possible. 
If the youth are in on the planning 
and decide on the jobs themselves, 
there will be much better follow- 
through as the week passes. 

One mother received an interesting comment in a letter that might speak 
for the unexpressed feelings of many campers:. 


“Dear Mother: 

“Please send me some rules. —————— do not know how to make rules; 
so I do not know what I can or can’t do, and they are always unhappy 
with me. 


CLEAN 
WASHROOMS 


“Mollie”? 


Be positive and specific about these camp rules and schedules which 
have been set up. Let the campers know the reasons for the rules. Such 
things as lights out, required amounts of sleep, times for swimming, limits 
of campgrounds, and use of equipment for crafts or boating must be seen 
as important. Being definite about these items may bring some unfavorable 
comment, but in the long run will establish a sense of security and needed 
direction for the campers. 

Rather than presenting all of the above rules and responsibilities at one 
time, it can be more effective to discuss them as specific rules are called 
to your attention. For example, a tour of the camp may easily present 
natural situations for discussion, pointing out camp boundaries, swimming 
times, and the necessity for keeping camp clean. The time for showing 
campers how to use the songbook is naturally at the time when they are 
using it. Indicate possibilities in the times of exploration for the days ahead, 
but do not go into details of study at this time. 


1 Juliet Lowell, Dear Folks (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960). Used by permission. 
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With the General Study Theme 


When a study theme is planned in advance, study then becomes a pre- 
determined part of the junior high church camp. It is up to the small 
group in its act of planning to decide upon when and how study will be 
worked into the activities of each day. However, the general planning of 
subject matter and methodology should be in the hands of the counselors. 
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The counselors may gather ideas from the campers, but it is the adult 
leaders who make the judgment on what direction their study plan will take, 
keeping in mind the principles of integration and flexibility. 

First, if study is to be integral to the life of a Christian, it must be so 
placed and so used that it may become a genuine part of total life. The 
counselor must avoid the trap of arbitrarily using study as an essential 
exercise to be executed in isolation to whatever else happens. On the spot 
exchanges and bedtime conversation may very well grow out of the study 
sessions. Creative activities such as found in some imaginative craft pro- 
grams, or drama, poetry, and song, may have roots in the study theme. 

Secondly, study in camp is flexible. Conducting a ninety-minute session 
at ten thirty each morning with campers seated in a horseshoe formation 
beneath a spreading cottonwood may be neither taking advantage of the 
camp situation nor practicing the flexibility principle of the small-group 
camp. Study should fit into the day by taking into consideration the total 
scope of activities. Some days the ten-thirty horseshoe beneath the cotton- 
wood may be the best situation for study. Other days, it may be better 
to study earlier in the morning, during the afternoon, or even after the 
evening meal. The practice of flexibility further allows that study need 
not be limited to a single daily period. Counselors and campers may 
appreciate several study opportunities of short duration. Time between 
sessions can be used for projects, reading, research, conversation, and a 
host of other camp activities. One idea at a time helps for easier assimilation 
and takes advantage of the short interest span so typical of young .adoles- 
cents. Campfire conversations often find the campers in a reflective mood 
and sometimes eager to dig deeper and venture more questions. 

Relate the Bible explorations to the total camp experience to help the 
campers see it in its proper perspective. Remember that time for informal 
questions, opportunities to talk over ideas, and time just to relax and reflect 
on thoughts while lying on the grass and watching the changing clouds 
may be as important as the particular time set aside for work or study. 

Be sensitive to feelings and attitudes. There will be times of restlessness 
when a change of pace is needed. A break in the period for a game or some 
fun singing is often helpful. Or be prepared to go on to another activity 
and return to study later. 

Show the junior highs that you are interested in them and that you look 
forward to learning with them. You know that they will have questions 
about the Christian faith just as you do. Try to discover these questions 
and then do some Bible study together to understand God’s Word. 

Begin with a challenge. Remember that most junior highs have good 
imaginations and are eager to learn. They like to dig in and try interesting 
ways of searching for facts. Tell them that they will help to decide on the 
basic questions for their study and you will help them in Bible study. 
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QUIET TIME 


The quiet time at the end of the day before the campers get in bed can 
be a good time for reflective thinking and evaluation. Talking over events 
of the day or sharing insights or questions can be a high point of the camp 
experience. The counselors must be careful not to force or pry response 
from any camper who will be embarrassed or upset by it. Many counselors 
have found this an excellent time to read stories to their group. It would 
be particularly valuable to read through a book of the Bible. Use of The 
Acts is presented here as an example. 


Sample Use of Quiet Time 


There is good justification for using quiet time to tell stories. 

“Has it ever seemed odd to you that Christianity concerns itself so 
much with storytelling? The Old Testament is packed with dramatic stories, 
one following upon another. The Gospels are the story of Jesus. The Acts 
of the Apostles is a collection of stories about the infant Christian church. 
When the early apostles set out to carry the Christian faith to the world, 
they did so by telling a story. Even Jesus himself told stories, illustrating 
the truth that he brought with one vivid and varied story after another. 

“This is not accidental. It even can be said that there is something 
inevitable about it. ‘Story’ is a shortened form of ‘history.’ We have seen 
that the peculiar thing about Christianity is that it roots faith in history. Its 
unique center is in what God has done, in the history that is ‘his story.’ 

“This is not true of other religions. They center in a book, in a system 
of ideas, in an ethical or moral code, or in mystical or ‘spiritual’ experi- 
ence. Christianity has its book and knows that it is essential. It puts a high 
premium upon ‘beliefs’ and ‘thought.’ It is supremely concerned with moral 
purpose and ethical living. And it prizes experience of God. But none of 
these is the center. The center is God’s action in history, in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

“This is why Christianity is a storytelling, or history-telling faith. The 
‘truth’ with which it is concerned is truth that cannot be captured in 
theorems and theories. It is throbbing, living truth, flesh-and-blood truth, 
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for men of flesh and blood. It is truth that emerges as the living God 
confronts living men where they live.” 

Whether it is at night or at some other time during the day, listening to 
the entire book of The Acts will be time well spent. 

Getting personal opinions and finding out what a particular event or 
verse should mean to us today is not the reason for reading the book at 
this time, but rather, just to enjoy the stories recorded there. You may 
want to read it from the Phillips’ translation or The New English Bible. 

When a junior high studies ancient history, he does not ask at the end 
of every sentence, “How do I apply this today?” The thought and action 
of any one event or period can be appreciated most fully as one can relive 
it in his imagination. Although the Bible is not just ancient history, there 
is a valid point here. As you read The Acts, really listen to the account of 
the Holy Spirit acting in the lives of men. If you, as the reader, are inter- 
ested and listening, it will be of much greater interest to the campers than 
if you interpret or explain every act as you go along. It is better for you to 
read than to have junior highs stumble over names and places that are 
unfamiliar or difficult. 

Before you plan to read to the campers, read the book through, at one 
sitting if possible, to get the full sweep and to give yourself an idea of time 
involved. Look up the words you do not know how to pronounce. Make 
an outline to remind yourself of the happenings and to help divide the 
book into logical units. The time for reading aloud may not be the same 
each day. For example, after a strenuous hike, your campers may be too 
tired to listen, whereas another time may warrant a fairly long story. You 
can adjust this, keeping in mind the enjoyment of sharing an exciting 
account rather than getting a certain number of pages read. 

If you do not plan to read the entire book, you may want to tell briefly 
the events between sections you do read. 


Some Outlines of The Acts 


A list of stories is provided here as a quick reference and help in your 
preliminary planning. If you will be spending a portion of six days or 
nights on Bible-reading to your group, you may want to use one or two 
stories at a time. Your outline will help you keep a continuity to various 
events. You may find it helpful to make a similar outline for any book or 
portion of Scripture you decide to read. The Acts is chosen here because 
it is used as the basis for Book B, “What Do Christians Do?” 


2 From The Meaning of Christ, by Robert Clyde Johnson, pp. 82-83. Copyright © 
1958 by W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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Events in The Acts 
Birth of the church (ch. 2) 
Peter’s healing and preaching (ch. 3) 
Life within the Christian community (chs. 4:23 to 5:16) 
Story of Stephen (chs. 6:8 to 8:3) 
Story of Philip (ch 8:4-40) 
Conversion of Saul (ch. 9:1—31) 
Conversion of Cornelius (chs. 10:1 to 11:18) 
Persecution under Herod (ch. 12) 
First mission of Barnabas and Paul to the Gentiles (chs. 13; 14) 
Paul in Macedonia (Europe) (chs. 16:11 to 17:15) 
Paul in Ephesus (Asia) (ch. 19) 
Paul’s arrest and defense (chs. 21:27 to 22:29) 
Paul’s voyage to Rome (chs. 27:1 to 28:16) 
Paul at Rome (ch. 28:17-31) 


The Acts in five general divisions (The New English Bible) 
1. The beginnings of the church (chs. J to 5) 
2. The church moves outwards (chs. 6 to 12) 
3. The church breaks barriers (chs. 13:1 to 15:35) 
4. Paul leads the advance (chs. 15:36 to 21:26) 
5. From Jerusalem to Rome (chs. 21:27 to 28:31) 


The Acts as six stages 
1. The church in Jerusalem and Peter’s preaching (summary in ch. 6:7) 
2. The expansion of the church through Palestine (summary in ch. 9:31) 
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3. The expansion of the church to Antioch (summary in ch. 12:24) 
4. The expansion of the church to Asia Minor (summary in ch. 16:5) 
5. The expansion of the church to Europe (summary in ch. 19:20) 

6. The expansion of the church to Rome (summary in ch. 28:31) 


The Acts in two main parts (The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9, p. 22)? 
I. From Jerusalem to Antioch (1:1-12:25) 


ome) 
lama 


TOMMOOWD 


AtTMUAw> 


. Days of expectation (1:1-26) 

. Birth of the church (2: 1-47) 

. The church at Jerusalem (3:1—5:42) 

. Beginnings of Hellenistic Christianity (6:1-8:40) 


Conversion of Saul (9: 1-31) 
The first missions to Gentiles (9:32—11:30) 
Persecution under Herod (12:1-25) 


rom Antioch to Rome (13:1—28:31) 
. First mission of Barnabas and Paul to the Gentiles (13:1—14:28) 


Controversy concerning Gentile freedom (15:1—41) 


. Mission of Paul to Europe (16: 1—18:17) 
. Mission of Paul to Asia (18:18-19:41) 


Paul’s final visit to Macedonia and Achaia (20: 1-4) 
Return to Jerusalem (20:5-21:26) 


. Paul the prisoner (21:27—28:31) 


eBy G. H. C. Macgregor in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9. Copyright 1954 
by Pierce and Washabaugh (Abingdon Press). Used by permission. 
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WHAT DO CHRISTIANS DO? 


Five Explorations Designed to Help Junior Highs Discover Meaning in Worship 


CONTENTS 


Preface 


1. Why Are We Here at Camp? 


Pipe cleaner figures are used to help junior highs give reasons 
they go to camp. The church’s reason is also explained. 


2. Why Worship? 


Role play is used to discover reasons for worship. 


3. Christians Pray Together 


Sand castings are made to provide examples of prayer in 
The Acts. Junior highs write prayers of confession. 


4. Why Pray Every Morning? 
Forms of prayer: prose, poetry, song, and specific prayers of 
thanksgiving, supplication, and intercession are studied. A 
collage of morning prayer is suggested. 

5. How Should We Pray Before Meals? 


Junior highs work with clay and act out how the early Chris- 
tians ate together. They write a mealtime prayer. 
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PREFACE 


“Worship is what we say and what we do as a community of persons 
when we meet to hear in its burning reality what God has done for us in 
Jesus Christ; the thing we do and say being determined by our awareness 
of what we are and by the extent to which we have committed ourselves 
to him.” 

The church camp needs to recognize continually the basic fact that it 
is always the church. Although the campers may be living away from their 
normal worshiping community, they are nonetheless Christians in com- 
munity and are expected to function as a community of Christians. One of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the household of faith is its worship 
of God. Worship is an integral part of community life for the people of 
God. It may take a variety of forms, all of which are considered a true 
portion of the worship of the entire church. In this respect, personal 
devotions, group acts of adoration and praise, thanks before meals, and 
bedtime prayers may all be considered part of the church’s worship. All 
are related closely to the single central act of the Christian community, 
corporate worship. 

It is suggested that the counselor read the section on worship beginning 
on page 48 in Cues for Church Camping. It can be helpful in establishing 
some guidelines toward worship in camp. 

For a fuller treatment of worship in camp, the book by Gordon A. 
MaclInnes, entitled A Guide to Worship in Camp and Conference, is 
recommended. It should be a part of every counselor’s reference library. 
It contains valuable helps for planning worship in camp and practical sug- 
gestions on how to make worship a meaningful part of camp life. 

As you help campers plan for various forms of worship, keep in mind 
that these sessions contain opportunities for learning. Planning in itself is 
a valuable tool to learning. The very process may help junior highs realize 
that worship demands our best thought and preparation. Planning may also 


1 Donald Macleod, Word and Sacrament: A Preface to Preaching and Worship, © 
1960. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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open doors to better understanding when there is an atmosphere that en- 
courages questioning by both the camper and the counselor. 

“Why” is the key word. Why worship? Why worship here and now? 
Why pray? Why use this hymn? Why use this Scripture? All are valid ques- 
tions that may be raised. All may be helpful to probe the reasons for doing 
what we do. The probings may lead to deeper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the important acts of worship. 

It may be helpful to make a distinction between worship itself as an act 
when we listen to God speak and respond in praise and thanksgiving, and 
study about worship which uses the best methods of teaching and explora- 
tion that we can find. 

The following units contain suggestions for exploring some specific 
facets of study about worship. Each session presented here is posed as a 
question in anticipation that similar questions from the campers may be 
the lead that is needed to open the way to discussion. It is hoped that these 
five suggestions may give the counselor ideas that will help him. 


WHY ARE WE HERE AT CAMP? 


This Session Is Designed to: 


¢ Help the campers to start thinking in terms of why the church engages in 
certain practices and activities. 

¢ Help the campers put themselves in other persons’ shoes to express their 
feelings and ideas. 

¢ Provide an atmosphere of openness in the exploration group so that 
statements or questions are not judged, but listened to and faced. 

° Open up the question of what Christians do when they get together in 
order to provide a starting point for finding a meaning in worship. 


Besides This Book You Will Need: 


Eight or ten pipe cleaners for each camper 
Bibles or Scripture portions of The Acts 


START THE SESSION 


You might start this session by stating that we are going to think through 
a direct question, “Why do junior highs go to camp?” 

To add interest and help get at reasons that are not obvious, suggest 
that all the campers make some model junior highs with pipe cleaners (or 
other pieces of wire) and listen to their ideas and opinions. 

It is usually much easier for junior highs to be objective, and they are 
less threatened if they can state the opinions or ideas of some other person. 
Genuine feelings and attitudes can get out in the open and be faced more 
directly by using these figures than if you rely on discussion alone. 


MAKE PIPE CLEANER PEOPLE 


Pass to each person three pipe cleaners or pieces of wire that you may 
find around camp such as short ends of telephone wire. Later, you can 
give each one more as he wants them. 


Zy, 
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Show the campers how to make the characters. To ensure some uni- 
formity in size, suggest that everyone work together in a similar fashion. 
There will still be sufficient differences to be able to identify them and 
their unique characteristics. 

Have all the campers make a figure in the following step-by-step man- 
ner. Show the group the one you are making at each stage. Make sure you 
wait until all are ready to move to the next step. (See step-by-step illustra- 
tions. ) 

Step 1: Take one pipe cleaner 
and wrap it around 
the index finger and 
twist the short piece 
of excess around the 
main stem to form a 
head and neck. 

Step 2: Take two more pipe 
cleaners, placing one 
on each side of the 
first one. The bottom 
of the center stem 
should be about one- 
half inch above the 
bottom of the other 
two. Hold all three 
between the thumb 
and forefinger at the 
neck of the figure. 
Wind the short center 
stem tightly, starting 
at the neck, in close 
winds around and 
down the other two 
pipe cleaners to form 
the body. 

Step 3: Pull down the two 
side stems that are 
perpendicular to the 
center stem in order 
to form the shoulders. 
Bend again to form 
the elbows; and once 
more to form the 
hands. Do the same 
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with the bottoms of the stems in order to form the hips, knees, 
and feet. 
Now with the basic body structure, ask everyone to make his 
character (1) run, (2) sleep, (3) sit, (4) walk, and (5) stand. 
Step 4: Have the campers take these same figures, and together with 
another character or pipe cleaner props, make an expression of 
happiness or joy. Then ask everyone to explain his scene or inci- 
dent and tell how he thought the character(s) felt under the 
circumstances. 

With this introduction and familiarity with this media, ask each camper 
to think about a particular friend of his own age. Everyone is going to 
introduce his friend to the group, so while he is thinking about what he 
wants to say, he can manipulate the pipe cleaner figure to an expressive 
position, using additional pipe cleaners to make another person or prop- 
erties that will help describe the setting. 

When they are ready, have the campers make the introductions. 


Why Do Junior Highs Go to Camp? 


Ask the campers to try to identify with their friends, to think their 
thoughts and feel their emotions. Specifically, what do you think your 
friend thinks, or how does he feel about a church camp? Ask each camper 
to describe the answer he would expect from the question, “Why do 
junior highs go to camp?” 

Listen to the various expressions and ask what is behind a particular 
statement so that you can push for some serious, deep thinking of what 
these answers really say. 

If you have difficulty in getting the idea across, you might give examples 
of some reasons. You might tell a few short open-ended stories, such as: 

John asked Pete one day if he wouldn’t like to attend the church camp. 
Pete wanted to know why he should go. John assured him that they would 
have a good time, but more than that, they would meet a lot of kids like 
themselves. . 

Sally was staying overnight at Sue’s home. They were talking about 
what they would be doing at church camp the next week. “It’s such a 
good chance to practice leadership. You know the kids who went to camp 
last year got to be officers and won several special privileges in the youth 
group last fall.” 

A church school class was talking about church camp, and the teacher 
asked the junior highs why they would go. Some of the answers included: 
“To learn how to be better persons.” “To learn to get along with others.” 
“To learn more about God and Jesus.” “To live with others who believe 
the same as we do.” “To have fun.” “Because my parents sent me.” 
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Back up and see how many reasons were expressed in each situation. 
Have someone list them as they are recalled. Talk over each reason and see 
if it is valid. Carry this far enough to see what happens if such a basis of 
judgment is adopted. For example, “To meet a lot of kids like ourselves” 
may be a genuine purpose with a particular person. Is this the reason this 
camp was set up? Does this statement mean the same for everyone? Will 
this determine what persons can go to camp? Is the church just for people 
who act and think alike? What is it that all Christians have in common? 
Does this have anything to do with why we are here? What? 

Seriously take up each possibility. Respect every statement. Do not 
prejudice any contributions. As*a group, discuss and evaluate the validity 
of various reasons put forth. (In all of these you will be raising the ques- 
tion of the real basis for these particular pipe cleaner junior highs’ getting 
together in this particular camp.) 


The Church’s Reason 

Just as different persons give reasons for coming to camp, so the church 
has a reason for the camp. Ask the campers to state what reasons the 
church has for maintaining a campground. When these are held up, we may 
see the camp in a new perspective and discover a basis for working together. 

Everyone at camp is here because of the church. The camp was set up 
and the advisers and leaders secured because the church felt it important 
to have opportunities for study, fellowship, and worship beyond the local 
church. It may be that the junior highs will want to take up some questions 
that are at the heart of what it means to be church members. This is true 
whether or not a particular person is a communicant member now. At the 
beginning of the camp it will be well to stir up some questions so that the 
campers will look at themselves and ask: Why am I here? What does it 
mean that we are the church? The central fact is that God has done some- 
thing for us in Jesus Christ, and Christians have a unique fellowship in 
him. What does this mean? What difference does it make? A difference of 
opinion about this basis may well arise in your group. In this session try to 
open up discussion. Do not cut it off by giving “the answers.” Try to create 
a climate of honest inquiry. It is good to ask questions, and the campers 
should not fear ridicule or censure. Instead of trying to cover a given 
amount of material, strive to uncover questions or feelings of strangeness 
or fear that campers may have. 


WHAT DID THE EARLY CHURCH DO? 


Note the frequent reference in the New Testament to the early Chris- 
tians getting together. Find indications of persons coming together in 
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Acts, ch. 2 (at least vs. 1, 6, 44). Each of these is a different situation 
and will serve as a good example of early Christians getting together. Ask 
why in each case. (We are not going to study the situation from the past 
in order to get specific one-two-three directions about what we are sup- 
posed to do. Rather, we read the Scripture to learn how the Holy Spirit 
spoke to believers then, in the hope and expectation that we can hear him 
speak to us in our situation today. ) 

Verse I refers to the disciples (see ch. 1:23-26) as all together in one 
place. Have the campers suggest reasons for their being together. They were 
from different backgrounds and undoubtedly had varied interests. After 
you have a few ideas, turn back and read Luke 24:36-53. Explain that 
Luke wrote The Acts as well as the Gospel bearing his name and that 
these two books make a continuous work. Does this material give any 
clues to why the apostles were together? 

Note that v. 6 indicates that a whole multitude had gathered. Why had 
these people come together? Their reasons may have been quite different 
from those of the apostles. (Curiosity was probably a major factor, but 
don’t rule out other reasons. ) 

Look at the narrative that precedes and follows v. 44. Ask how this 
group of persons differs from the other two. Whom does it include? Why 
are they together? Did the sermon of Peter have anything to do with it? 
What did these particular persons have in common? (Limit this to what 
we can know from the account recorded here. ) 


Assignment 
Suggest that next we are going to think through the question, Why 
worship? Ask the campers to read the first two chapters in The Acts before 


your next session. 
Spend a few minutes talking about the book as a whole. Note the 


general headings. Guess what it is really about. 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


This Session Is Designed to: 


¢ Help the campers to think through and articulate what Christians do 
when they get together. 

¢ Help the campers to appreciate the meaning of worship for Christians. 

¢ Open up questions of why we worship and involve the campers in con- 
sideration of the reasons for certain activities in camp. 


Besides This Book You Will Need: 
Copies of the Bible or The Acts 


START THE SESSION 
Review 


Make a reference to the last session in terms of a very quick review 
of what was done and said. If the pipe cleaner figures are around, you 
might recall who each one is and what they had thought about camp. 
Pick up any remarks or observations that seem particularly significant. 

Direct the conversation to the content of the assigned reading in The 
Acts. Do not ask who read the chapters in The Acts, or who did the as- 
signment, but rather, deal directly with the events described there. Ob- 
serve specifically what it was that Peter did. We are not making a value 
judgment, but just trying to observe what took place. 


Study 


Read Acts 16:16-34. If you all have the same version, it might be best 
to have the campers read silently as you read aloud. Note the situation 
in terms of what Paul did. Again, do not attempt interpretation at this 
point, but only read to see how Christians acted in particular circumstances. 

From listening to these accounts, have the campers get into the act and 
see how Christians might respond under different circumstances. Use the 
method of role-playing to get them involved. 


a2 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ROLE-PLAYING 


A good way to discover and 

" face the junior highs’ attitudes 
ee and ideas about specific con- 
»3 cerns is through role-playing. 
An oblique approach to prob- 
lems or questions allows a 
person to express his honest 
opinions without having to 
worry about group approval or 
disapproval for a particular 
stand. 

1. Role-playing is simply a 

form of impromptu dramatiza- 
tion. Usually it is acting out a 
problem situation. 
», 2. This informal action is 
; Often a good way to help 
groups discuss and face spe- 
cific problems. 

3. The leader should plainly 
set alternatives before the 
group in order to have a 
clearly defined situation. 

4. Keep in mind a simple 
outline of role-play procedure: 
Plan, enact, discuss. First, plan 
for the role-playing scene. 
Then enact the scene before 
the group; and finally, discuss 
what has happened. 

5. Do not force or overurge 
an individual to take part. The 
most satisfactory way to get 
actors is to ask for volunteers. 

6. Get into action quickly. 
In a simple role play, as soon 
as the characters know what is 
expected of them, start the 
action. A long description of 
role-playing methods is un- 
necessary. 
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7. The group should realize 
that the attitudes a person ex- 
presses while role-playing are 
not his own. No one need 
worry about making mistakes. 

8. The audience should be 
cautioned to remain silent dur- 
ing the action so that the mood 
of the scene will not be spoiled. 
They will be able to talk later. 

9. Let the role players for- 
get their audience and pretend 
that the situation is really 
taking place. 

10. The enactment is usu- 
ally brief (only 3 to 5 min- 
utes). There is no definite 
time limit. The leader cuts the 
action as soon as the point has 
been clearly made, or enough 
data has been presented to 
supply a basis for discussion. 

11. The greatest value of role-playing lies in the group discussion fol- 
lowing the playacting. 

12. After a brief discussion by the participants, the observers join in, 
relating the role play to the specific subject matter. They should try to 
bring into the discussion what they saw and heard rather than criticize 
what should or should not have been done. 

13. The leader is part of the discussion group and will aid by asking 
stimulating questions such as: “How did you feel?” “What did you learn?” 
or “How could the arguments be made more convincing?” 

14. Often a group may want to replay a scene, switching roles this time. 
The leader can say: “Can anyone suggest a different way to play this 
scene? Let’s do it again.” 

15. A group should not become discouraged if the first attempt at a 
role play is not a great success. What seems to be a failure may be a strong 
learning experience. 


Role Play No. 1 


Set the stage in the thinking of the campers by imagining with them a 
situation in which two Christians meet in complete isolation from other 
persons and their usual environment. 
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It might be an explorer who meet a native in a dense wilderness. It 
might be an American on a vacation, lost in the Swiss Alps and discovered 
by a mountain climber, with several days to wait until a rescue crew comes. 
It might be a pilot from a big city forced down in an isolated rural area 
of our own country. This will be easy to imagine in the camp setting, where 
you are removed from physical surroundings of church buildings and the 
familiar patterns and structures. You might suggest that two of your group 
role-play this situation, suggesting the type of questions that might be 
asked and having them make up answers. Assume that they have already 
become acquainted, and start with the conversation of these two strangers 
talking about what Christians do. Make sure this is seen as a definite role 
play with free rein for imagination. 

Follow through with the discussion, taking part in it yourself, but not 
domineering it. As suggested in the “Suggestions for Role-playing,” ask 
the participants how they felt, what questions came up in their minds, what 
difficulties they sensed. Challenge easy, pious answers about Christians 
having everything easy, or God taking all of the problems. Ask how the 
answers of this Christian compared to what we read about Peter or Paul. 

Cut in on the discussion. 


Role Play No. 2 


Set the stage for the campers by imagining with them a situation in 
which two or three non-Christian prisoners in a prisoner of war camp under 
Hitler in Germany are talking with a prisoner who is a Christian. They 
are in a friendly conversation that started because of an interest in the 
attitude and action of the Christian in some very difficult circumstances. 
To help them picture the situation before taking up the roles and going on 
their own, you might read these excerpts from a sermon by Otto Dibelius, 
who is Bishop of the Evangelical Church Diocese of Berlin/Brandenburg, 
and a former president of the World Council of Churches: 

“We now have several churches and fellowship halls in Berlin which 
bear the name of Paul Schneider. | knew Paul Schneider, the young Re- 
formed pastor, who was murdered in bestial fashion in a concentration 
camp. When he saw a group of prisoners marched by his window, he did 
not hesitate. He called out a Bible-saying to them, although knowing full 
well each time that he would be terribly beaten for it. He persisted until 
his death. I must also mention our friend Provost Grueber, who became 
known in his concentration camp because he shared whatever was sent 
him from home, even though such brotherly sharing was forbidden by the 
camp authorities. I must mention Martin Niemoeller—not actually because 
of his detention in a concentration camp, where he was kept under wholly 
different circumstances, but rather because of his verbal exchange with 
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Adolf Hitler, in which he expressed his concern frankly and openly and 
thereby became Hitler’s personal enemy and later his personal prisoner. 
He would never say, ‘I was brave.’ No Christian says that. On the con- 
trary! He afterwards blamed himself for having talked only about his con- 
cern for Germany and not having seized the opportunity to confront him 
with the essence of the Christian message. But brave he was, nonethe- 
less: 5 .% 

“Count Moltke, who was hanged for his part in the July 20 plot against 
Hitler’s life, immediately before his death wrote a final letter to his wife in 
which he described the court proceedings before the dreaded Nazi judge: 
‘The entire room could have roared like Judge Freisler, and all the walls 
could have trembled—it would have meant nothing to me. It was actually 
true what is said in Isaiah 43, When you pass through the waters, they 
shall not overwhelm you; when you walk through fire, you shall not be 
burned, and the flame shall not consume you. For I am the Lord your 
God, and I will be with you.’ That was written in faith, and this is the only 
way to arouse courage of conviction in our people.”” 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion following this role play should go beyond what Christians 
do to the question of why they act in particular ways. Again, keep the dis- 
cussion focused on the action. 

In the discussion so far we have seen that the action of the Christian 
includes not only good works but also listening to the Word of God. Peter 
preached about Jesus, Paul healed in Jesus’ name and in prison sang 
hymns and prayed. In many ways we have seen that one of the things that 
Christians do is worship. Focus attention on this particular action posed in 
terms of “Why do Christians worship God?” 


Worship in Camp 


Ask what the early Christians did as the church. (Read the summary in 
Acts 2:42—teaching, fellowship, breaking the bread [eating together] and 
prayer.) Have the campers go through all the events of the past day in 
camp and see what, if anything, fits into these categories. As the campers 
talk about what they have done, help them to see that most of the activities, 
including the fellowship, teaching, and eating, would be done at any camp, 
no matter if it were a church camp or not. Ask what it is, then, that is 


2 From Christianity Today, Vol. VI, No. 8 (Jan. 19, 1962), pp. 6, 7. Copyright, 
1962, by Christianity Today. Used by permission. 
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unique about a church camp, or what they do as the church at camp that 
makes it different from the activity of any club or group. (It is not char- 
acter education or learning how to get along with others, or how to be 
good, or acquiring camp skills that makes this camp different. The teach- 
ing will have to be spelled out by pursuing what is being taught. The place 
of Jesus Christ at the heart of the teaching, as present in the fellowship 
and breaking of bread, and as the object in the life of prayer is what makes 
the difference. During this week we shall be exploring what this differ- 
ence means, particularly in the service of worship.) 

With a basic definition of worship, such as the one in the Preface, 
determine what acts of the camp so far, if any, would be considered worship. 

It could be that there have been none. If this is the case, your discussion 
might start with a “so what difference does it make?” Is a camp neces- 
sarily any better if it includes times of worship? How? 


Discuss Worship in Camp 


If you have had any formal services of worship, such as vespers, you 
might start with these and ask what happened. What were the campers 
doing? What were those leading the service doing? Did the service itself 
have anything to do with the action of God? What? (The Scripture and 
sermon might be seen as God’s Word being read and explained.) Did the 
service include the response of the campers? How? Was this really just 
those in charge of the service, or everyone? (Prayers and hymns and 
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creeds are ways by which we respond and should involve everyone, with 
those in charge really just leading the rest.) 

Do not stop with formal services of worship, but ask about morning 
devotions and grace said before meals and shelter prayers. Are these 
forms of worship? What is the reason for them? 

You might share some thoughts about morning devotions in the form of 
a letter from a girl at camp to a friend back home, or as a page from a 
diary. For example: 


Dear Diary: I have some questions about some of the things we do here 
at camp, but I don’t dare ask about them because I am sure the counselors 
and other kids would think I wasn’t a Christian if I told them how I feel. 
In the morning when we go off by ourselves to read the Bible, a couple of 
pages from My Morning Devotions, and pray, I look around and see the 
other kids doing these things; but my mind wanders. I try to think about 
God and what he has done and how Jesus came to earth to show us what 
God is like, but other things keep coming in. I wonder what Mom and 
Dad are doing back home. I wonder if Jim will ask me to the roller 
skating party next week, and if I will be able to keep up with the rest of 
the group on the hike tomorrow. All sorts of things pop in and out of my 
head. I feel sort of guilty when I sit watching a chipmunk when I know I 
should be praying. I think it is hard to worship God... . 


Ask some questions, such as: Is this girl the only one who has this prob- 
lem? What is the purpose of morning devotions? (To listen to the Word 
of God.) Is she accomplishing this? How? Or why not? Since she has this 
problem, would it be better not even to try to listen to God as he speaks 
in the Scripture or try to respond in prayer? (If we waited for a time when 
our minds did not wander, we might not worship at all.) 

If the church is the body of Christ and we are all part of it, why do we 
worship alone? Why pray before meals or before going to sleep? 

Ask enough questions to get the campers involved and help them realize 
that it is permissible to question some of these things they may have won- 
dered about. Do we not all find our minds wandering like that of the girl 
mentioned above? Our listening to God and our response start and stop, 
pick up and drop off. 

Many answers will come from the group, and you want this response, 
but do not pass judgment on the answers as either right or wrong. Use 
both questions and answers to help get into some genuine, searching study. 
Very often a question will help a camper to think beyond pat answers. For 
example, when asked “Why worship?” someone may say that we worship 
because we “ought” to. A question like “How do we know we ought to 
worship?” will help the camper be more specific and clear up some of the 
vagueness and confusion. 
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You may expect answers to the “why” of worship like: “To get God’s 
attention,” “To make God conscious of our wants and needs,” “Because 
prayer changes things,” or “To be successful or happy in life.” 

If some of the young people are reluctant to express their ideas at first, 
or if you continue to get only “pious” and obvious answers, suggest that 
there are many people in the world who never pray at all and who do not 
feel any need to pray. Yet they seem to be successful and happy. Ask, Do 
you think it really matters whether or not we pray? 

Tell of the girl who, during the war, prayed that her boyfriend would 
not be killed, but he was. How can she be expected to believe that God 
hears prayers? Is this proof that God does not hear prayer? 

(Questions about worship and prayer, if pushed far enough, will prob- 
ably lead to questions about God himself: What is God like? Strangely 
enough, this is the question that God is always trying to answer for us. He 
made us, creating us in his own image, and came into our world as a man 
in Jesus to reveal himself so that we might know him. Worship is not our 
striving to reach God. Prayer is not our cry, our pushing God for an 
answer. It is our answer, our response to his desire for a personal relation- 
ship with us. ) 


Assignment 


Remind the campers that facing questions and study are part of the life 
of a Christian as long as he lives; so we do not have to have answers to all 
our questions at any one time. One way of seeing issues more clearly is to 
look at Christians in other times and see questions they faced and what 
they found the Word of God to be. Suggest that the next session will take up 
the subject “Christians Pray Together.” 
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CHRISTIANS PRAY TOGETHER 


This Session Is Designed to: 


¢ Help the campers discover that prayer is an important way for Christians 
to respond to God. 

e Provide information and a climate for considering meanings in prayer. 

e Have the campers focus particularly on the subject of forgiveness and 
practice writing prayers of confession. 


Besides This Book You Will Need: 


Bibles or the book of The Acts 
Materials for making sand-castings (see instructions ) 
Pencils and paper 


START THE SESSION 
Review 


Ask for a short review of the last session. Note what is recalled, being 
sensitive to the campers’ attitudes as well as descriptions of content or 
subject. It may be necessary to ask a few questions about particular issues 
that come out of the role play or discussion. In various ways prayer was 
seen as one of the acts of worship. Pick up any references the campers have 
made to prayer and add those which were mentioned previously. 


Explain 


Explain that everyone is to look through the second chapter of The 
Acts, searching for clues or evidence of worship. Take a few minutes to 
be sure that they have some ideas as to what constitutes worship. (Think 
of worship in the simple terms of God acting and man responding.) The 
campers should be familiar with this chapter so that they can scan quite 
quickly and find some specific examples. 
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Instead of written or spoken reporting, suggest that after deciding on 
the particular event, each person make a sand-casting to illustrate or 
describe it. (The campers may want to work in pairs or teams.) You can 
demonstrate how to go about making the sculpture and then go around 
giving suggestions or asking questions to help the campers think through 
what they want to say and some ways it might be said. 

For example, the action of God may include the sound from heaven and 
the filling of men with the Holy Spirit. It will include Peter’s reading from 
the Scripture and his sermon about what God has done in specific situations 
and how Jesus was made both Lord and Christ. 

The responses will probably include the desire to do something (v. 37), 
Peter’s instructions (v. 38), and the actions described (vs. 41-47). 


Discussion 


Following the presentation you might discuss why these persons would 
worship God in the breaking of bread, prayer, teaching, and praising God. 
You may get a variety of ideas expressed, but certainly the activity of 
God through the Holy Spirit is the primary reason. These persons were 
“filled with the Holy Spirit” (v. 4), were “cut to the heart” (v. 37), and 
experienced fear (v. 43), apart from anything they were really responsible 
for themselves. Help the campers see that God acted first. These persons 
experienced his activity and responded to it; they did not bring it about. 


SAND-CASTING® 


Sand-casting is the process of molding a design by pressing a shape into 
moist sand, filling the depression with plaster, and letting it harden. It is 
just that simple. Almost everyone likes to “play” in moist sand. Mixing 
plaster with water and watching it harden into a solid is interesting. Com- 
bine the two, and you have sand-casting. The design can be simple or 
complex. Sand-casting is used in architectural ornamentation and has 
limitless possibilities. Yet a simple design, made with a stick and a spoon, 
can be intensely interesting. Anyone can do it, regardless of age or art 
background. 


What You Will Need 


Cartons: Each person should have a sturdy cardboard carton approxi- 
mately 12” x 12”, cut to three or four inches in height. Top of carton need 
not be even. It is easier to work in a low box and less sand is required. 


3 Adapted from “Sand-Casting for Recreation,” in Junior-Hi Kit No. 22, pp. 37-40. 
Copyright © 1965 by W. L. Jenkins. The Geneva Press. Used by permission. 
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(Half-gallon milk cartons cut from top to bottom provide a good box 
approximately 8” x 4”.) 

Sand: Fine, even-grain sand is best. Fine sedimentary sand can some- 
times be found along a riverbank or along road runoffs. Sand for cement 
projects may be used. If the grains exceed the size of coffee grounds, it 
would be wise to sift the sand to eliminate larger grains. A clay-sand 
mixture can be used. The color of sand is not important, although your 
casting will take on the basic sand color. 

Plaster: The least expensive plaster is U.S. No. 1 molding plaster, pur- 
chased from your local lumber yards, building supply store, or concrete 
products company. Two or three pounds should make an average casting. 
Plaster of Paris may be used. It may be purchased at most hardware 
stores. Likewise, spackling compound may be used. 

Water: Ample water should be available for mixing and cleanup. Fresh 
water can be used, but salt water will prevent your plaster from “setting 
up.” Either a hose or buckets for water serve well. Indoors, care must be 
taken not to clog drains with plaster and sand. 

Tools: No elaborate tools are needed. Interesting designs can be made 
with fingers. After the group understands the process and knows how the 
tools are to be used, they will think of unusual. items and bring them to 
the group. The following are some suggestions to start you off: 


kitchen gadgets spools metal pipe 
spoons shells small bottles 
sticks small boxes cookie cutters 


Containers and spoons for mixing plaster: It is easiest to mix plaster in 
something that can be discarded, such as a large tin can or milk carton. 
Plastic dishpans or bowls serve well because the hardened plaster can be 
loosened by flexing the container. To avoid delay, there should be a mixing 
container for every three persons in the group. You will need large spoons 
or sticks for mixing the plaster. 

Embedments: One of the possibilities that sand-casting offers is the use 
of embedments in your design. Any hard, dry object can be embedded by 
burying it half in the sand, allowing half to stand above the sand, thus 
becoming anchored in the plaster when you pour it. These embedments 
should be considered part of your design, as the eye in a fish, stones in a 


scene, centers of a flower. These suggestions might start you thinking of 
others: 


shells driftwood seeds 
stones pine cones buttons 
colored glass dry pods nuts 
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Prepare the Mold 


Fill a cardboard carton with 
fine sand to the depth of 
approximately three inches. 
Moisten the sand until it molds 
well and holds its shape when 
formed into peaks. 

Depress the sand into the 
design you want. Remember 
it will mold in reverse. Holes 
in the sand will be peaks on 
your casting. Peaks in the sand 
will be holes in your casting. 
Left will be right and right will 
be left. With your fingers or 
some simple tool, outline the 
basic shape in the sand. Scoop 
out or depress the entire in- 
side of the outline to the depth 
you want the casting. It should 
be at least one inch deep at the 
middle. (If we were making 
a fish, we could use the point 
of a spoon to press in the 
smoothed surface of very fine 
sand to look like scales. A 
round stone could serve for 
the eye. Using the handle of 
the spoon, we could define fins 
along the top and underside of the fish and press long lines in the tail.) 
Remove any loose sand. The edges of the mold should be patted firm, 
smooth, and sharp. When you are satisfied that it is as smooth and neat 
as you can make it, you are ready to mix the plaster. 

Mix plaster: Estimate the amount of water your mold will hold. Pour 
the water into the container for mixing and sprinkle the plaster on top of 
the water until it no longer settles to the bottom but “breaks” the surface 
of the water. (Mixing is easier when the plaster is put into the water 
rather than the water into the plaster.) Usually the proportions of plaster 
to water are correct when the plaster “breaks” the surface of the water, 
but more water or more plaster can be added. The mixed plaster should 
be smooth and about the consistency of thick whipped cream. When the 
plaster is smooth and creamy, pour it immediately, for it sets quickly. 
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Pour the Plaster 


First spoon small amounts 
into the fine parts of the design 
to be sure they are filled com- 
pletely. Gently fill the mold 
with plaster, either continuing 
to spoon it in or pouring it so 
that it hits the bowls of the 
spoon first and then slips into 
the mold. Fast, hard pouring 
will disturb the sand and spoil 
your design. When plaster is 
poured, it is soft and creamy; 
then it becomes firm, but can 
be deformed if moved. Soon 
it becomes set and is hard and 
stonelike. Don’t let the heat 
created by the action of the 
water and the lime alarm you. 
It takes from one half to one 
hour for plaster to set. It can be left in the mold indefinitely without harm. 

If your casting is to be used as a wall plaque, it will need a hanger. To 
form the hanger, bend any firm wire into a “U” shape with splayed ends, 
and force the ends into the plaster while it is still soft. 


Final Steps 


Let the casting set for at least an hour. It can be longer—even several 
days (from one session to the next would be good). When you are sure 
the plaster is hard, lift casting from the sand and wash off excess sand. 
Some sand will stick to the casting, giving it an interesting texture. If you 
wish to refine it, the surface can be carved or filed more easily before it is 
completely dry. After heavy sand is removed and the casting is completely 
dry, sandpaper the surface to produce the effect you wish. Sand-textured 
surfaces are the most interesting and the simplest to accomplish. 

Do not try to save the sand impression for multiple castings. Start over 
for each cast, pressing a finished product into the sand to make a desired 
mold. 

Finishing: After the casting dries completely, it may be painted with 
poster paints. Several vivid colors should be made available so that the 
junior highs can choose and experiment. The colors used may be as 
important as the casting itself. 
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Free-Standing Designs 


Sand castings in the form of faces, stars, trees, etc., can be made to 
stand up by adding a base. Complete the casting and wash off the sand. 
Hold or brace the casting in a standing position on a piece of aluminum 
foil. Mix plaster so thick that it will not run but stay where you put it. 
Spoon this thick plaster around the bottom of the casting. Smooth it with 
a knife and force it up around the casting until it hardens. The casting 
should be braced upright until the plaster is completely set and the entire 
piece stands firmly alone. Then remove the foil and allow the casting to 
dry slowly. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER 


Repeatedly the account in The Acts states that the followers of Jesus 
prayed. 

An important item in our consideration of being the church is the 
response of Christians to God in the act of prayer. 

In the living experience of a camp setting, the study of prayer can easily 
go beyond talking or even learning about prayer to actual experience of 
prayer as response to God at many different times and in many ways. 

Instead of a formal treatment of the forms of prayer, it will be more 
meaningful to start with questions the campers may have. From the basic 
question of “What is prayer?” develop prayers that come out of, and be- 
come part of, the experience of living together in camp as part of the 
family of God. Have your group write prayers and use them during the 
camp as opportunities arise. 

Prayer acknowledging our sin and our complete dependence on God in 
Jesus Christ (confession). 

Morning prayer (thanksgiving, supplication, and intercession). 

Prayer at mealtime (adoration and thanksgiving). 

Prayer seeking help in understanding (petition). 

Individual prayer (extension of corporate prayers). 

Prayer for others (intercession). 


What Is Prayer? 


Have the campers express various ideas of what they think prayer really 
is. Is it like conversation between two people? How does it differ? Does 
prayer require certain words or phrases? Are there specific times and 
places when prayers must be said? How does one go about praying? What 
should one pray for? Where do we start? 

Again, do not give or accept easy, surface answers. If real involvement 
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and learning are going to take place, each person in the group must feel 
accepted and be able to ask questions and express doubts without fear 
of censure. 

The counselor’s job is not to supply ready answers but to help young 
people discover direction. Direct questions that will lead the discussion to 
get at basic questions campers may have about how we can pray. Remem- 
ber that God made us, not as puppets to be pushed around by his power, 
but as loved children to bring to him all that we have—our hopes, tempta- 
tions, and desires—everything that we think and are. This is not a distant 
relationship, as between formal acquaintances, but neither is it the easy 
familiarity of assuming “God’s taking care of everything,” and then going 
about our business independently of him. The companionship that God 
has initiated calls for the practice of his presence in every phase of our 
existence. 

In the service of worship God speaks to us through the reading of his 
word in the Scriptures, through the preaching of the Word, and the Sacra- 
ments. Prayer is one of the ways we respond. There are various forms of 
this response, such as adoration, thanksgiving, confession, intercession, 
and petition. Most hymns are forms of prayer. 


Role-playing to Explain Human Forgiveness 


If the role play was helpful in the last session, try some role-playing to 
get at some of the factors involved in human forgiveness. Assign the persons 
to the parts, explain the situation, and let them act out their responses, 
using their own words and ideas. 

The situation might be something like this: 

A man (let’s call him Mr. Jones) has a dog which is more than a pet. 
In fact, “Sport” is considered a member of the family. Tim is a neighbor 
boy who is very fond of Mr. Jones. One day Tim goes by the Joneses’ 
house, gun in hand, on his way to hunt rabbits. He stops to pet Sport. 
Mrs. Jones, who is working in the garden, suggests to Tim that he take 
the dog hunting with him. Tim is hesitant because Mr. Jones is not home, 
but is happy to have the company and accepts Mrs. Jones’s offer. When 
they are out in the country, Sport runs ahead and scares up a rabbit from 
the ditch. Tim is so excited that he shoots without taking careful aim, and 
Sport falls over dead. 

Tim feels sick. Not knowing what to do, he goes home and tells his 
brother what has happened. Tim just can’t tell Mr. Jones. The brother 
finally breaks the sad news to Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Tim now feels as though 
there is a wall of fear and dread between him and Mr. Jones and hopes he 
never sees him again. 

Mr. Jones is deeply hurt. He knows real sorrow in losing Sport. Mrs. 
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Jones feels responsible and guilty because she suggested that Tim take the 
dog hunting with him. They all feel unhappy and angry with one another. 
Now what can be done to make Tim feel right toward Mr. Jones? What 
can get rid of the guilt Tim and Mrs. Jones feel? What about the separa- 
tion Mr. Jones feels? 

You will need four characters—Tim, Mrs. Jones, Tim’s brother, and 
Mr. Jones. Have each of them act out this much and then continue to play 
his part, explaining his feelings and thoughts. 

Let the characters continue the dialogue a short time, and then break 
in to discuss what has taken place. If the person playing the part of Mr. 
Jones has decided to forgive his wife and Tim, you could well start there. 
Even if he hasn’t, you can suggest this as a possibility. Be sure to consider 
the danger of a simple statement of forgiveness, such as, “It doesn’t really 
matter.” Do not confuse superficial forgiveness with the real thing, which 
is always costly. 


Talk It Over 


What would forgiveness accomplish? Who can do the forgiving? Is this 
easy? Should Tim offer to pay something to Mr. Jones? Will this bring 
back the dog? Even if Mr. Jones forgives Mrs. Jones, will she automatically 
no longer feel guilty? What must she do? 

Assuming that Mr. Jones really forgives Tim (even though it is difficult 
and in a way has cost him something), how do you think Tim feels? What 
must be done to complete the act of forgiveness? Is it possible for recon- 
ciliation to take place if a person refuses to accept forgiveness? Do you 
think he feels closer to Mr. Jones now than he did before the accident? 
Tim knows it is impossible to set right the wrong he has done, but he still 
tries to make it up in whatever way he can, such as in helping Mr. Jones 
with work around the yard. Tim’s desire to help is not a condition of being 
forgiven, but an expression of gratitude for the fact that he is forgiven. 
Point out the difference. 


Our Need for Divine Forgiveness 


This illustration is perhaps enough to see how very involved forgiveness 
can become on the human level. It is even more complex when we think 
of what is involved with our thoughtlessness, selfishness, and wrongdoing in 
separating ourselves from God. When we think of the ways we sin against 
God, we cannot help feeling toward God as Tim felt in not wanting to tell 
Mr. Jones what he had done. We selfishly squander our wealth while others 
in the world starve. We look down on others who are not so intelligent or 
have different-colored skin or an older car. We are filled with fear and 
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hatred and anger toward other nations and individuals. There is need for 
reconciliation and the restoration of relationships between persons and 
between persons and God. 

Explain that while we are at camp we shall not only talk about prayer 
but shall make up some prayers and practice praying. One of the ways we 
pray is to recognize the presence of God and our complete dependence on 
him as revealed to us in Jesus Christ. Whenever we look at ourselves in 
relation to Christ, we recognize our faults and the many ways we separate 
ourselves from him by thoughts, words, and deeds. So we come before 
God to confess our sins and seek for his forgiveness. 


% 


Write Prayers 


Tell the campers that we are going to write prayers of confession. Be 
sure everyone knows what this means and help the group get started by 
thinking together before starting to write. 

Ask the campers how they think one could start the prayer. Have them 
list some of the ways that they see we are individually and as a group 
dependent on God. 

The answers of life itself, the ability to see and hear and think and feel, 
the world with all its wonder and beauty, the love and care of parents, 
family, and friends, are all gifts from God. We could not take the next 
breath, in fact, there would be no air if he had not brought it into being. 
There are also the things that we do that are wrong and for which we need 
forgiveness. We are lonesome or afraid or in sorrow and in need of comfort 
and courage and hope. We are not sufficient to face the difficulties and 
temptations and are dependent on God for help. We separate ourselves 
from God by selfishness or pride or arrogance. In and through all the 
experiences of life, God is seeking us. He acts and desires us to respond. 
This is the message of the Bible—a record of God’s activity in the world 
of men and his coming himself in the person of Jesus Christ. He has created 
man and shown his continuing love and desire to have men respond in 
love and obedience. 

After you have a list, help the group to make up a prayer. You can get 
help from books of prayer. Include some of the things we are dependent 
on God for and ask his forgiveness for the ways we try to avoid him and 
depend on ourselves. Ask that we may recognize his sovereignty and trust 
completely in his love and justice. Seek his help in being obedient to him. 

Have each camper write a short prayer of confession. Allow sufficient 
time for thinking out and writing down the ideas before calling on each 
person to read what he has written. Listen carefully and note that there may 
be confession for personal individual sin as well as group or corporate sin. 

See if the junior highs think there is any follow-through (in terms of 
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confession) from what they do in camp to practices of prayer when they 
return home. 


An Example of a Prayer of Confession 


“O Lord, we pray thee for the camp which with joy we are beginning 
in thy presence, full of faith that thou wishest to be with us in order to 
guide our reflections and statements even as each day we gather together. 
We are conscious of our unfitness and also of how much the thoughts of 
our hearts are purposeless. We know that we do not merit thy gifts, and 
especially the wondrous gift of thy love in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; but 
in this moment we would place ourselves before thee so that, pardoning 
us, thou mayest grant that we find new purpose in our lives, and may use 
well the days which we shall spend together in this camp. Keep us from 
pride and a sense of self-sufficiency which would separate us from our 
brothers; deliver us from every temptation, to the end that we be kept 
open to the hearing of thy gospel. Help us to a mutual understanding of 
one another and guide us in our search for truth, in love, one for another. 

“We are assembled from diverse places and countries: grant that this 
temporary community which thou hast formed fail not in thy service of 
witness and of edification in the church, and on returning to our homes at 
the end of this camp, grant that we carry with us not only a memory of 
carefree days passed together but above all a renewed sense of our common 
calling, in Christ Jesus. 

“May thy pardon, thy peace, and thy joy be with us all, during this 
camp and always. Amen.”* 


4 Agape is a community of Christians in Prali, Italy. This prayer is one used in 
their services of worship. 
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WHY PRAY EVERY MORNING? 


This Session Is Designed to: 


¢ Help the campers discover various kinds of prayer. 

¢ Focus particularly on morning prayers stressing thanksgiving, supplica- 
tion, and intercession. 

¢ Use a collage to stimulate thoughts and feelings and to help campers work 
through prayers of their own. 


Besides This Book You Will Need: 


Bibles or copies of the book of The Acts 
Materials for making collages (see instructions ) 
Any sand castings that were made during or since the last session 


START THE SESSION 
Review 


Start this session by having each camper explain his sand casting. No 
doubt everyone will have shown his work to the rest by this time, but now 
by focusing on the reason or intent he can describe what meaning he sees 
in the particular event he chose to illustrate in this way. 

It should become fairly clear that most of the activity described was 
initiated by what God had done or was doing and then continued by men 
responding in various ways. 


Study 


Indicate that whereas all these happenings are described in one chapter 
of The Acts, we are now going to take a particular kind of action and see 
examples of it in many different parts of the book. We will continue with 
the subject of prayer but develop it more fully. 

Assign each of the campers a selection from The Acts. Have them read 
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and report to the group on each passage, which includes prayer in some 
way. Who was praying? What was the prayer for or about? Assignments 
might be: (1) ch. 1:12-14; (2) ch. 2:37-42; (3) ch. 4:23-31; (4) ch. 
6-1-6; (5) ch. 8:14-24; (6) ch. 9:36-43; (7) ch. 10:1-8; (8) ch. 12:1-5; 
Oech 1419-23; (10) -ch. 16:11-18; (11) ch. 16:25-34; (12) ch. 
211-6; (13) ch. 22:17-21; (14) ch. 28:1-10. 

The counselors can give help to those who need it as they read and think 
about the selection. You may want to use a commentary or study Bible to 
help you. If someone finishes early, you may give him another selection 
to report on. 

After sufficient time for study, ask each camper to share with the group 
the account he read. He may answer the questions in his report, but if he 
doesn’t, have the group talk over the passage. Some of the passages are 
not clear-cut and do not say exactly who was praying or what he was 
praying about. We need to have more information to understand fully. 

From these reports it will be clear to the group that there are many 
different methods, times, and reasons for prayer. At times it is a large 
group praying together; at others it may be one or two persons at prayer. 
Thanksgiving, supplication (to ask for something earnestly and humbly), 
petition (a formal or solemn entreaty or pleading for something), con- 
fession, intercession, and praise are various forms of prayer. 

The relationship of prayer and understanding should be made clear. For 
example, if prayer is a response to God and an expression of our depen- 
dence on him, then even the act of praying is dependent on him to whom 
we pray. We need help in understanding what it is that God has done and 
what he is doing and saying to us. This help also comes from him; so we 
ask him to give us wisdom and insight and understanding as we read and 
study his Word. Emphasize that along with petition for ourselves we 
express a desire and concern that others may be helped to hear the Word 
also. 


LET’S LOOK AT SOME SPECIFIC PRAYERS 


It might be well to start with prayers that are said at the beginning of a 
day. Why should we have morning prayer? What might we pray about 
when we get up each day? There will probably be some carry-over about 
prayer as a response to what God has already done. Narrow this down to 
what response would mean in a morning prayer. Do we just get. out of bed 
and thank God for the world and all that is in it on this new day? Do we 
say thanks for a good night’s rest? Do we ask God to give us a day full of 
fun? Why or why not? You will want to give the campers opportunity to 
think through some of these questions and not be satisfied with pat answers 
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or trite phrases. Sincerely question the answers given to see what is really 
meant by the person speaking. Keep the discussion on the morning prayer 
centered on the discoveries in the previous discussion of why we pray at all. 

Move toward the point that each morning we commit the day to God, 
partly because he brought it into being, but partly because we wish to 
acknowledge and express for ourselves our thanks to him and our need 
of him. 

Refer to some of the Psalms (such as Ps. 19; 24; 27; 90; 96; 100), and 
have the campers read them aloud. Ask them to listen carefully to what is 
being said. What is being said about God? (Our knowledge of God is basic 
to our response to him in prayer.) Have the campers pick out specific 
lines or phrases that express feelings toward God in special ways. 

Look at the prayers in the campers’ devotional guide. Ask if they are 
good examples of morning prayers as you have talked about them. Look for 
the elements of thanksgiving and humble petition or supplication. 

Have the campers look at their copies of the camp songbook. Point out 
that most hymns are forms of prayers. Have each person look through his 
book and read to himself some of the hymns, choosing one that would be 
especially good as a morning prayer. After sufficient time for individual 
reading, ask those who would like to, to read aloud a stanza or two of the 
hymn they have chosen. You might want to sing them. 


INTERCESSION 


Read Acts 1:6-11. Ask, “What is meant by ‘the end of the earth’?” Be 
sure that thought is given not only to the geographical world but also to 
every part of society and of our environment. As we think about the day that 
lies ahead of us each morning when we get up let us also think about what 
other junior highs will be doing this day. Have the campers tell about 
situations or places or persons that have particular difficulties. 

Talk over some of the problems faced by persons with special needs. 
In many places in the world there are people who are homeless, hungry, 
and without hope. There are blind, deaf, and lame persons who cannot 
compete for jobs or education. What kind of hope is instilled in such 
persons by the gospel? What responsibilities do Christians have toward 
persons in need? Where do Christians get the power to carry out these 
responsibilities? 


A Story from the Inner City 


This is the story of a boy we shall call Jim. His father works in an 
industrial area in Chicago. Recently the entire area in which Jim’s family 
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lived was leveled to make way for a highway. Jim’s family moved into an 
apartment with only three rooms and no yard. The schools are so crowded 
that they operate in three shifts; so Jim has a lot of time on his hands each 
day. There are activities in the school building (for the few hours that 
classes are not in session), and the gymnasium has an organized athletic 
program besides the several clubs and organizations in the area, but they 
are all crowded, and Jim just doesn’t feel welcome. Since he lives in “K” 
town, he becomes a part of the gang that calls itself the “Cobras.” The only 
place Jim can find friends or associates is on the street. Sometimes just two 
or three play pool; or when there is a rumble, the whole gang comes to- 
gether to fight it out with the “Vice Lords” or some other rival gang. The 
way one gets recognition (or “rep”) is by becoming a leader. It takes clever 
planning and courage to gain and hold the respect of the others in the 
gang, and there is keen competition. Jim hasn’t lived here long, but already 
there have been killings within his gang as various fellows vie for leader- 
ship. There has also been some serious trouble and killing in the war be- 
tween gangs. Jim has met some girls in the “Cobraettes,” but knows he had 
better not show any interest in girls who are called “Vice Ladies” or he 
will be in trouble with the “Vice Lords.” There is a rigid code for a young 
person in this dangerous life of the inner city, and a person is caught in the 
limitations and activities of the particular group in which he finds himself. 
Job opportunities are scarce for a young person, and there is little in- 
centive to do anything except walk the streets and look for some excite- 
ment. This is the pattern of Jim’s life day after day. 


The story of Jim should be shared by telling or dramatizing it in some 
way or staging an interview to bring out the facts. Talk over with the group 
the problems facing him. What meaning can be seen in this way of life? 
Does the church have a responsibility to persons like Jim? What can 
Christians do to proclaim the gospel or to hold out hope or to free persons 
from this bondage? When we think of going into all the world, does it 
mean the world of the inner city as well as Africa or Korea? Explain. How 
do you think Jim feels about the church? 


Nothing for You ( A Story from Africa) 


Grief and worry overburdened my aunt when she learned from the doctor 
that her husband would not live. There was grief for the suffering of the 
man she loved and worry over finances for her young children wheri there 
would no longer be a provider in her home. 

It is the custom of my tribe, where most people do not make wills, that 
when a husband dies all his possessions are distributed among his relatives, 
leaving his wife and children without a share. 
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Immediately after my uncle’s death and burial, inquiries were made 
about the quality and quantity of his possessions. 

“How many cattle did Mwanga have?” his cousin, the appointed dis- 
tributor, asked my aunt. 

“Twenty-four,” she said. 

“All right. Six come to me, five to his younger brother, nine to his 
father, three to my young brother, and one to his sister.” 

“Nothing for us,” one of my aunt’s children said softly to himself. 

The distributor turned to a group of men who had accompanied him. 
“Have you brought everything out of the house?” he asked. 

“Everything, except a few utensils.” 

“All right. Leave them.” 

He then distributed everything else—beds, a wireless, chairs, tables, etc. 
—that the dead man had possessed. Finally, he turned to my aunt. 

“Will you give us all the money Mwanga left? I want to divide it now 
and get everything done today.” 

It was then that my aunt cried bitterly. “No, no, no, Mwanga has chil- 
dren. Who will feed them? Who will buy them clothes? What will they do 
for an education? What will they do? Beg?” 

“Have patience,” the distributor said. “A custom is a custom, and we 
must not break it.” 

“I know it is a custom, but what will become of my children? How shall 
I manage for them without money?” 

The distributor paused, but not for long. “That can’t be helped. You 
either take all your children back to your village with you or you give 
some of them to your husband’s relatives. I am ready to take one.” 

The misery that my aunt and cousins experienced was great. She re- 
turned to her village with all of her children, but her family is poor, and 
she cannot find sufficient money to meet her and her children’s needs. 
None of them has gone to school. 

How long will it take my people to do away with a custom that deprives 
a wife and children of their proper inheritance?® 


Discussion 


After this story is shared (as a letter from a girl in Africa or dramatiza- 
tion or told as a story), get the campers’ response. What injustice is seen? 
How does this compare to our understanding of what Christ would have 
us do? Can you blame the uncle for his action? Why or why not? What is 
basically wrong? What can be done about it? Does the church (including 


> By Maud Muntemba. Reprinted from African Features, publication of The 
Africa Literature Centre, Kitwe, Zambia. Used by permission. 
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scattered Christians) have any right to enter into this situation? In what 
way? (If superstition brings about injustice, it must be eliminated. ) 

Intercessory prayer is prayer for others. Refer to the previous stories of 
young persons faced with special problems. How, in any way, do they 
concern us as Christians? Have the campers suggest specific ways we 
might include the needs of these persons in prayer. 

Have the campers listen for specific mention of others as you read 
Ps. 67. List them. Let the junior highs add to the list suggestions of others 
we should pray for (family, friends, the sick, and even enemies). 

In our concern for others, bring out our need to depend completely on 
God in this as in our other prayers. For instance, difficult as it may be, we 
should add, “Thy will, not mine,” to our most earnest prayer for the 
recovery of a loved one from an illness or injury. 

This statement may help you as you lead the discussion: 

“Remember . . . that we are talking to One who loves those for whom 
we pray even more than we love them. He is infinitely wiser than we, and 
will do for them far greater things than we can ever pray for. He has the 
will and the power, no matter how dark and hopeless the situation may 
appear to us, to do what is best. Though there is mystery around us, we 
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have the certainty that at the heart of the mystery is the love of God.’® 

Have the campers work out a morning prayer, either individually or in 
pairs, keeping in mind the things they have learned about prayer as response 
to God for what he has done and our need of him and our concern for 
others. Some of the campers may want to illustrate the written prayers 
and keep them. Drawings or collages of sticks, stones, etc., may be made. 


MAKE A COLLAGE 


WHAT? A collage is a composite picture using a wide range of materials. 
It may be an abstract representation or a rational expression of 
an idea, a place, an event, or an attitude. 

WHY? Working on a collage can stimulate imagination and permit a 
wide range of expression for feelings as well as information that 
may be difficult to describe in words. This technique allows for 
changing thought and growing ideas as the work progresses. 

HOW? 1. Collect and arrange an agglomeration of objects or materials 

such as twigs, stones, shells, feathers, cones, bark, or leaves. 
2. Fasten the pieces in place on heavy cardboard with glue. 
3. Lines or words may be added by using felt-tip pens. 

After the collages are completed, have.some explained to the group. 
Suggest that morning prayers be used each morning for the remainder of 
the camp period. What would be included in morning prayers that would 
be prayed back home throughout the entire year? 


6 From Prayer and Personal Religion, by John B. Coburn, p. 47. Copyright 1957 by 
W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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HOW SHOULD WE PRAY BEFORE MEALS? 


This Session Is Designed to: 


¢ Help the campers discover the importance that can be seen in common 
practices such as eating together. 

¢ Look with the junior highs at the practice of early Christians eating to- 
gether. 

¢ Have the campers think through and formulate some prayers of thanks- 
giving that will be appropriate to use before meals. 


Besides This Book You Will Need: 


Bibles 

Camp songbooks or hymnbooks 
Clay 

Wire-bending equipment and wire 
Paper and pencils 
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START THE SESSION 


Go back over the discussions of the previous sessions, and recall any 
questions or interests in the area of the elements of a service of worship, 
particularly those having to do with Communion. List these for yourself, 
so they are not forgotten or bypassed. 

Prepare for an “early church” service of worship. This can involve some 
of the campers working as a special committee, or the whole group can 
take this on as a project by dividing up the responsibilities. A place should 
be arranged ahead of time so the group can meet around a table. This 
could be a picnic table, a flat rock, or a piece of canvas laid out on the 
ground, or the discussion might well take place around a table after a 
regular meal. 

Some sop dishes and a water cruse could be made from clay (natural or 
salt and flour) or paper towels and flour paste formed and allowed to dry. 
These, along with a loaf of unsliced bread and a scroll (made from sticks 
and paper), should be placed on the table ahead of time. 


WORKING WITH CLAY 


If there is natural clay somewhere on the campsite, use this. Experiment 
to discover the portion of clay and find sand and water that gives the 
proper consistency for molding into the desired shape or form. You may 
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want to purchase clay from a building supply or art store. Follow the 
directions on the bag for mixing commercial clay. 

After each camper has mixed his clay have him go through a few pre- 
liminary exercises to get the feel of this medium and to gain confidence in 
order to master it to shape it as he desires. 

1. Working from the outside of the lump or ball of clay, make the form 

of a head. Push in the eyes, pull out the nose, and form the chin. 

2. Working from the inside of the lump or ball of clay, form a bowl or 

dish between the thumbs and other fingers. 

3. Roll the clay out into a long string and then lay it on itself to the 

desired shape, pressing it together. 

4. Build up an object or shape by gradually adding small pieces of clay 

to a form such as a wire skeleton or relief map. 

While working on the clay or after the objects are completed, ask the 
question, “What do Christians do when they get together?” Depending on 
the response, it may be necessary to ask what Christians do that differs 
from what anyone else does. When forced to think of the activities that are 
unique with Christians, those things which center around Jesus will be 
brought into focus. 

In addition to the contributions of the campers, recall any items men- 
tioned in previous sessions about Christians cut off from normal activities 
— isolated, or as prisoners of war, or in camp—as well as those mentioned 
in the portions of The Acts covered thus far. 

The list will no doubt include Bible-reading, prayer, hymns, responsive 
readings, breaking of bread, Baptism, sermons, reciting of creeds, receiv- 
ing of offerings. As you look over the list, ask which of these activities 
point primarily to the action of God and which primarily to the response 
of man. In which of these do we take part here at camp? Which are not 
included in camp? (Some, such as reciting of creeds or receiving of 
offerings, may not be done in your particular camp, but two that will not 
be done are the celebration of Baptism and Communion.) 

Center the discussion on the Sacraments, indicating the central place 
they hold in the life of a Christian within the church, that is, in the presence 
of the congregation. (Just as the Bible is often referred to as the written 
Word and the sermon as the preached Word, the Sacraments are seen as 
the visible Word. They point to the incarnate Word and declare that Jesus 
Christ is present. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are God’s actions, by 
which he reaches out and touches us. They are an essential part of the 
public ministry of the church, administered by ordained ministers, not in 
their own right, but on behalf of Christ and his church.) 

The campers may share their understanding of the Sacraments and 
describe the way and times they are administered in their local churches. 
(Some churches have Communion monthly, some quarterly, etc. ) 
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It is important in any study of worship to include a recognition of the 
Sacraments, even though they are not administered in the camp. When 
small-group and private worship is seen as an extension of corporate 
worship, the Sacraments are seen as part of regular worship and not just 
something added on. Communion, for example, is not a mere dramatiza- 
tion of events in the upper room, but an act of God. 


A FIRST-CENTURY SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


To help the campers appreciate the worship of the early Christians, enact 
a service that might have been held by first-century Christians around a 
table in a home. 

Before going to the meeting place, tell the campers something about 
early Christian worship. (The statement below may be used in addition to 
other resource material you may have.) 

“Throughout this time the apostles and all the believers lived the life of 
devout Jews. They kept the law and, when they were in Jerusalem, they 
worshiped in the Temple. They also met privately for prayer; but there 
was nothing unorthodox in this, for any twelve Jews might form a syna- 
gogue. The only new feature was that when they met they broke bread to- 
gether in remembrance of our Lord’s death and passion, in accordance with 
the commandment which he gave his disciples on the night he was betrayed. 
This act of truly Christian worship was the center of their life of fellowship, 
but they did not on that account feel indifferent toward the religious 
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practices in which they had been brought up. On the contrary, their cus- 
tomary Jewish worship meant not less but more to them, now that they 
knew that the age-long hope of Israel had been fulfilled. So too with their 
study of the Scriptures: taught by the apostles, these first believers learned 
to interpret the words of the prophets in the light of Christ’s life. They 
felt themselves to be entering into the promised joy for which all their 
ancestors, from the patriarchs onward, had prayed and hoped.’” 


Go to the Place Prepared for the Service 


One of the campers will go ahead to meet the rest as they come. He will 
welcome them as they arrive and indicate where they are to sit. The girls 
will be seated together on one side and the boys on the other. 

When everyone is present, the service will be conducted as a service of 
worship without stopping to evaluate at each point along the way. For 
example, explain that the passage Acts 7:44-53, used as the “sermon,” 
is from a talk by Stephen that might have been a typical sermon. Although 
The Acts was probably written about A.D. 85, it was not labeled Holy 
Scripture until the formation of the canon in 393, at the Council of Hippo, 
in Africa. 


The Service of Worship 


SALUTATION (Have campers turn to page 3 in My Morning Devotions) : 
Leader—“O come, let us worship and bow down, 

Response—“Let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker!” 

THE READINGS: The leader will announce in turn his readings from the 
Law: Ex. 25:1-9; from The Psalms: Ps. 132:1—-5; from the Prophets: 
Isa. 66:1-5. 

THE SERMON: Acts 7:44-53. 

PRAYER HyMn: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” 

PRAYER LITANY (Instruct campers to respond with “Lord, have mercy 
upon us,” when the leader pauses): 

Leader—We beseech thee, Lord and Master, to be our help and strength 

(pause). 

People—Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Leader—Save those who are in trouble, have mercy on the lonely, com- 
fort those in sorrow, and lift the fallen (pause). 

People—Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Leader—Let all the people know that thou art God alone, and Jesus 


7 A. E. Welsford, Life in the Early Church (The Seabury Press, Inc.), p. 32. Used 
by permission. 
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Christ is thy Son, and we are thy people and the sheep of thy pasture; for 
the sake of Jesus Christ (pause). 

People—Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Leader—Amen. . . . Depart in peace. 


Discussion 


After the service of worship is over, you may want to suggest that the 
campers return to their original meeting place or stay here and talk over 
why Christians worship and what happens when they do. (The earlier 
statement will help you lead this discussion. ) 

Begin by asking the young people why they think the early Christians 
felt that it was so necessary to come together to worship—even at the 
risk of their lives. Ask, “What was their purpose in worship?” Let the 
young people give their ideas about this. (You will probably have such 
answers as: “It gives people a good feeling” or “To help us to find God.”) 
Now ask the young people to recall the order of service that was used. 
Recall the Scripture passages that were read and referred to in the service. 
Ask, “What does each of these passages have to say to us about God?” 
Review briefly the contents of each, and how each is based on assurance 
of God’s power and his loving purposes for people in his world. These 
people were not looking for something to make them “feel better.” They 
were not groping or seeking after God. The great central fact of their faith 
was that they knew they had already been “found” by God. They were 
confident that they were being led by him and that through them God 
was to make his will known to all people. Now ask the young people to 
examine the order of this early Christian service of worship. Note how 
it is like a conversation in which God and man each seem to have a part. 
(1) The salutation gives assurance of God’s presence in their midst. 
(2) God speaks in the reading of the Scripture, the sermon, and in the 
breaking of bread. (We did not do this, but indicated it by the setting of 
the table.) All of these point to Jesus Christ, who in himself brings God’s 
love and mercy. (3) Man speaks in response to God’s love and mercy in 
prayers of penitence and supplication, in praise and thanksgiving to him. 
Man speaks to give God glory and honor. (4) The leader’s statement, 
“Depart in peace,” gives man assurance of God’s continuing presence. 

Explain that there have been various changes in the forms of Christian 
worship throughout the centuries, but from the days of the early church 
there has always been a distinct purpose for Christian worship. 


WRITE PRAYERS TO USE BEFORE MEALS 


A discussion of prayer at mealtime will open opportunities for the 
campers to ask such questions as “Why should we pray before meals?” 
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Refer to the church meeting around a table and suggest the writing of 
some prayers to use before meals in camp. 

A short review of your study on the practice of prayer up to this point 
will underline the importance of recognizing our dependence on God and 
the place of prayer for Christians as a response to God in recognition of 
what he has done. 

Continue this study in the context of the first-century Christians meeting 
together around a table. The place is not so important as what is repre- 
sented: Christians meeting around a table with Jesus present in the midst 
of this fellowship. Help the campers to see, around this table, not only 
themselves but also Christians around the world and in every age. 

Start the discussion by referring to some common interest or experience, 
such as the meals already eaten here at camp. Refer to the practice of 
prayer at mealtime, whether it is spoken, silent, or sung. Ask why we 
pray at meals. Is it just a formal ritual that we feel we have to perform 
because this really expresses something to God? What? What do we really 
say? Go through the words of the Doxology and listen to what is being 
expressed in words and music. Have the campers turn to “Praise for 
Bread,” if it is in your songbook. The meaning of this hymn may be so 
obvious that it seems unnecessary to go over the words, and yet it will 
help the campers to become more aware that this is a prayer they are 
saying and, perhaps, why. 

Have the campers say the Lord’s Prayer through to the line, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Ask if this isn’t basically a ridiculous request. 
Isn’t it sort of useless to pray for something that has already been given 
to us? Here is the bread on the table, and yet we say, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” as though we weren’t sure of getting anything to eat. 

Look at the three petitions (be sure the campers understand this word) 
that precede this and the two that follow it in the prayer. The first three, 
“Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, . . .” have 
to do with the glory of God. These are basic to the other three petitions 
having to do with bread, forgiveness, and being delivered from evil. It is 
out of our commitment to God that our duties to our fellowman arise. 
(This is also the arrangement in the Ten Commandments, four having to 
do with man’s duty to God, and the last six with his duty toward his 
fellowmen. ) 


Some Background Help 


In your own words you might share this explanation of Karl Barth in 


his book called Prayer: 
“In Jesus Christ the human being is revealed. In him it becomes the 
creature par excellence ... , which cannot be, which cannot exist, or which 
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cannot act alone. It cannot live without God, nor can it eat, drink, love, 
or hate; it cannot justify itself or save itself; nor can it be sad or gay; nor 
can it hope or despair, succeed or fail. Thanks to God we exist among 
his creatures. Thus, truly, there are no men without God. There are some 
individuals who entertain this idea, who believe themselves atheists. . . . 
But that changes absolutely nothing; man as such is not without God. 
He may behave himself as a naughty child who cries and scolds his mother. 
But his mother is there. . . . 

“When we pray, ‘Give us... our . . . bread,” we do no other than 
to recognize what is the reality of our life; we admit that which is, namely, 
that we are nothing without him. And this command, this invitation to 
pray, to unite our cause with his, is a simple recognition of that which is: 
God invites and commands us to put ourselves beside Jesus Christ, who 
deigned to assume manhood. He was God, and he made himself man. 
Thus he interested himself in all these great things, and especially in all 
these small things, that preoccupy us. 

“The cause of man, that is, his material needs and his salvation, comes 
after God's. But notice that in it there is no question of optional requests. 
The first petitions would certainly not exist were it not for the last three, 
which are as indispensable as the others..The man who would not con- 
tinue to pray for the last three would not be praying with sincerity, for he 
too must have his place, since it is a question of his own cause, of all that 
he is, with his temperament, his nerves, and all the rest. He is not only 
there for God’s cause; he needs must bring forward his own also, while 
making it fit into God’s. It would therefore be dangerous to omit the last 
three petitions, for then there would be, on the one hand, an ecclesiastical, 
theological, metaphysical sphere, and, on the other hand, a sphere con- 
cerned with money, sex, business, and social relationships. There would 
thus be two compartments. Now, whether you wish it or not, there is only 
one. . . . They are linked together; we pray for the two as a whole. Such 
is the case because it is Jesus Christ who invites us to pray with him, be- 
cause in him these two causes are one.” 


Discussion 


Talk about the basic need for bread. We cannot live without food. We 
are dependent on it. It is the temporal sign of God’s eternal grace. It is 
both a promise and a mysterious presence of food which nourishes once 
and for all. Christians eating together enjoyed the fellowship and food, but 
they also saw this as a symbol of the promise of an eternal banquet or 


8 From Prayer, by Karl Barth, tr. by Sara F. Terrien 39 ri 2 
ye ) th, tr. by Sara F. » Pp. 39-41. Copyright 1952 
by W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press. Used by permission. : 
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an everlasting feast. Ask the campers if they can see how bread as the 
basic food and the eating of it together have helped Christians in every 
age to realize their dependence on God for everything and stimulated a 
desire to respond with thanksgiving and praise. The immediate gift and 
the larger promise it represents demand our gratitude. 

Note the significance of eating together and the use of the word “us.” 
Ask what other concerns we should have besides praise and thanksgiving. 
(A short discussion about the concern of God for all his people and our 
common bond in Christ should bring out the need to pray for the hungry 
and needy of the world as well as for ourselves. ) 

Read together Acts 2:43-47 and ch. 11:1-3. These two references will 
give you an indication of the importance of eating together. In the East 
eating with a person is like making a covenant of friendship that must not 
be broken. You can ask how this is shown in these selections. In the first 
one it is clear that this was an important bond between Christians, and in 
the second you can see how it was considered a scandal for Paul to eat 
with men who hadn’t observed the Jewish law. The Last Supper of Jesus 
and his disciples and the significance of this observance for Christians in 
every age should serve as a good example. 


Write Prayers 


Bring your discussion together in a conclusion that will prepare the 
campers to write a prayer to be used at mealtime. All the elements you 
have talked over should be considered, even if not included, in every 
prayer. Help the campers see the need for a time of prayer at mealtime 
as a special response to God for his providence and goodness, and the 
meal as a means of expressing through common, everyday means the 
deep significance of God’s eternal grace. 

Have each person write a prayer to be used at mealtime in camp. Ask 
some junior highs to read what they have written. Arrange for these prayers 
to be used at the meals yet to come in camp. Make specific assignments for 
each meal. 

Encourage the campers to think about prayers before meals back home. 
What problems would they face? Should they force prayer on other mem- 
bers of the family? What about silent prayer? 
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PREFACE 


“What could they see but a hideous and desolate wilderness!” is the 
exclamation set down by William Bradford as he reports the initial ex- 
ploration of his party upon making landfall at the tip of Cape Cod. 

The vast wilderness is all that there was to see and it was discouraging 
to the Pilgrims. Nor could they, as Bradford continues, climb to the “top 
of Pisgah to view from this wilderness a more goodly country to feed 
their hopes.” 

Obviously, a country full of woods and thickets presented a formidable 
and unfriendly picture to these folk who were accustomed to orderly 
communities and well-manicured fields. This virgin land gave little prom- 
ise to them for sustaining life as they formerly knew it. Yet, what Bradford 
and his party viewed was the most productive piece of real estate that man 
has yet discovered. Its forests have produced an endless stream of lumber 
and a multitude of by-products that run the gamut from pitch to lingerie. 
Its minerals have found their way into a continuous flow of motor cars 
that are found round the world. Its petroleum and coal have furnished 
heat, power, and propulsion and its fertile soil has fed millions more than 
its own resident population. Yes, William Bradford’s hideous and desolate 
wilderness was to produce all this and more. 

Even in its relatively untouched state, the wilderness was sustaining 
natives who had learned that it was productive. Their clothing, homes, 
tools, and food came directly from the wilderness. The Indian’ had de- 
veloped a high degree of skill to meet the environmental demands. To 
the needs of the natives it was a bountiful and friendly land. 

Bradford’s hideous and desolate wilderness was teeming with meat on 
the hoof. The native Indians had ready for Plymouth adventurers a host 
of new agricultural products some of which were destined to revolutionize 
the eating habits of a great portion of the Old World. 

The history of the next few centuries is a story of plunder. Bradford’s 
party and a multitude of others set out to tame the wilderness. Little 
thought was given to the replanting of forests that were laid waste to fill an 
insatiable demand for lumber. Indiscriminate land-clearing produced a 
vast acreage of cultivated fields that were destined to be abandoned as 
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new and more desirable lands were discovered. Large wastelands appeared 
from the stripping of topsoil to secure deposits of minerals found just below 
the surface. Streams became the dumping places and served as the disposal 
system for the raw wastes of industry and home. 

The ever-moving frontier of the new country produced an optimistic 
attitude toward natural resources. When one source of supply became ex- 
hausted there was always more—so it seemed. There were always new dis- 
coveries of new and better resources: better timber, richer ore, more 
fertile soil, more water. 

Today, a quick assessment of dur resources shows that we have lost one 
third of our fertile topsoil since William Bradford first set foot on Cape 
Cod. Water tables are dropping at an alarming rate and stream pollution 
is a national scandal. Mineral resources are being depleted alarmingly. 
Technicians must devise improved ways of utilizing lower grades of ore. 

Looking at native animal life, we have said good-by to the passenger 
pigeon and the Carolina paroquet. The ivory-billed woodpecker may be 
third on this list. Only valiant efforts of conservationists are maintaining 
the whooping crane. Even our national bird, the bald eagle, is joining the 
list of native species threatened by extinction. 

The buffalo, once the mainstay of life for the plains Indians, are found 
only in our national parks and a few private game preserves. Their actual 
existence in the states today is the result of a last-ditch effort to rescue 
surviving specimens after years of ruthless slaughter. 

Timber is one bright prospect in our resources picture. Here it appears 
that we learned our lesson in time. Systems of perpetual yield have been 
developed through planned cutting and reforesting. Indiscriminate lumber- 
ing is now the exception rather than the rule. Tree-farm signs are common 
in some parts of the country indicating a planned forest program. Timbered 
areas and windbreaks are valued today not only for the lumber they may 
produce but also for their contribution to water absorption, soil-holding, 
wildlife protection, and beauty. 

Conservation of natural resources is a major concern of today’s world. 
The tremendous increase of population coupled with the dramatic dwindling 
of some of our basic resources has given new emphasis to an ancient 
theme. To meet increasing demands, renewable resources such as water 
and wood must be managed with greater skill while nonrenewable re- 
sources such as minerals, coal, and petroleum need careful planning on a 
long-range basis while research goes on to develop substitute materials. 

Read the first chapter in Genesis as though you had never read it before. 
Here we find that man is charged with the mission to “be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over every living thing that 
moves upon the earth.” Now, this simple straightforward statement points 
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very clearly to the fact that the world was created for man and all its re- 
sources are a gift from the Almighty for man to use. The question is, How 
should we use these resources? 

Our pioneer ancestors saw the wilderness, well-balanced as it was, as 
a formidable obstacle to be subdued and tamed to the point where man 
could rightfully say that he had dominion over it. What appeared hostile 
to man’s immediate needs was an object to be destroyed. What possessed 
immediate utility was to be nurtured. All else was eliminated. The land 
was subdued. But what about tomorrow? What about provision for genera- 
tions yet to come? What about the communities ravaged by flood because 
a forest was demolished? What about the ruined fishing because a stream 
was utilized for a sewer? What about rising prices because a certain 
material became scarce? What about vanishing topsoil and dwindling sup- 
plies of fresh water? Do the words “subdue” and “dominion” mean this? 
It is possible to construe the meanings in this way so that “dominion” 
means sovereignty, supreme authority, and “subdue” means to conquer 
and to bring into subjection. The Biblical understanding of “dominion” or 
sovereignty carries with it responsibility. The verse in Genesis (ch. 1:28) 
that says that God blessed man and instructed him to “fill the earth 
and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the 
birds of the air and over every living thing that moves upon the earth” 
is preceded by the statement that God made man in his own image. It 
would seem from this that dominion over the earth is the special re- 
sponsibility which God has placed on man who is made in his image. God 
created a world which he called good, but man has misused and wasted 
the resources and caused disorder and sometimes death. 

The Scriptures also tell us that we are our brother’s keeper and that 
we are called to love and serve all men. 

With these New Testament implications, the Christian becomes not 
merely a subduer but a steward of the gifts of God. As steward, man has 
the responsibility to be a wise manager, to handle well what God has 
given so that not only all men today may benefit from these gifts, but that 
future generations of God’s people may also enjoy the beauty and joys of 
the world in which we live. This appreciation of and concern for our 
natural resources is best explored in a camp setting. In a natural setting 
it is often easy to see evidence of man’s disorder in contrast to God’s de- 
sign. The need for conservation can easily be understood in a camp where 
living examples are clearly evident. In camp the camper can not only 
observe but can actually become involved. Here he can be a participant in 
conservation activities. If we accept the fact that God has given man 
dominion over the world, then for all practical purposes we might see it 
not as God’s world, but rather, as man’s world. The way we use it is our 
responsibility and the consequences of our actions are ours. 


A NOTE ABOUT THESE EXPLORATIONS 


s 

This unit in conservation has four major thrusts: 

1. To help campers become aware of the environment around them 
and to appreciate the world in which they live. 

2. To help campers discover the intricate balance found in nature, and 
the need for conservation for our resources. 

3. To help the campers understand that as stewards we have responsi- 
bilities to care for this world God has created and entrusted to man. 

4. To interest campers in active participation as stewards by doing 
something constructive in the field of conservation (at home as well as 
in camp). ; 

Two books are basic to your preparation (see Resources, p. 129): 

The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 

In preparing to counsel campers in this unit, read The Web of Life 
thoroughly. Make marginal notes especially where there are close tie-ins 
to your campsite, community, or some current events. Scan The Waste 
Makers, making mental notes of its content. The Table of Contents and 
the Index of this Vance Packard book are quite complete and helpful for 
quick reference. Plan to use both books for reference as you and your 
campers explore the units in this book. 

Twelve specific explorations suggest possible ways to help guide campers 
in this area of conservation. Basically these are ideas for helping you and 
young campers explore the natural surroundings and stimulate conversa- 
tions about some of the implications for Christians. Select explorations that 
can be adapted to your particular campsite. Do not attempt too many. It is 
better to dig deeply into one exploration than to skim three or four. 

Each exploration takes a natural phenomenon, specimen, or observation 
in nature and provides you with ideas for exploring it. Notice that each 
exploration is basically made up of idea generators. Questions are posed, 
actions suggested, and observations pointed out. There is not always a 
specific objective named. The purpose is to explore. In many instances 
the method of discovery is the content. Learnings will be varied, depending 
greatly upon the particular subject, the context in which it is being ex- 
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plored, the material resources available, the background, and interest 
in you and each member of the group. In most units the open-ended ap- 
proach is desirable. 

“Dirt Sandwiches” (p. 92) provides a good example for this point of open 
exploration. It would be unwise to state that the objective of this exploration 
is to develop a concern in these young Christians for the welfare of future 
generations by becoming aware that topsoil must be conserved in order to 
ensure for continual productivity. Now, admirable as it may be to have the 
learning of this exploration come out at this point, having such a prede- 
termined goal may prevent other learnings that may be equally meaningful 
to your campers. 

“Dirt Sandwiches” may lead to a renewed interest in the beginnings of our 
planet and encourage a study of the Genesis story. On the other hand, 
there may be new discoveries about the interrelatedness and orderliness of 
the world, or God’s provision for continued renewal of certain resources. 
The campers may get involved in an overt act of doing something construc- 
tive at the camp to conserve soil or write a psalm praising God for his 
goodness. 

Inherent in each exploration are several directions. It is essential that 
you be alert to the questions, observations, and interests of the campers 
coupled with the particular nature of the object or phenomenon involved. 
Guide accordingly, keeping in mind the very broad purposes emphasized 
in the introduction. 

God is the creator and sustainer of a world that he meant to be good. 

Man has been given dominion, but has been irresponsible in his waste 
and selfish use of natural resources. 

God has created a wonderfully balanced world in which there is an 
intricate interrelatedness that man has not understood or respected. 

We are called to love and show concern for our fellowman, not in just 
the immediate generation but also for the future. To show concern we must 
be aware of the environment and conditions in which men live. 

One expression of gratitude for the bounty we enjoy is to use wisely 
existing resources and eliminate those practices which destroy and waste 
that which is lovely or good. 

The explorations are designed as tools, as interest arousers, as graphic 
examples, and as springboards to these understandings. Questions concern- 
ing God’s loving care, God as a provider, the beauty and orderliness of the 
universe, or the questions that point up the ugliness of the world or prob- 
lems of natural disaster are inherent in each exploration although they are 
not repeated in the text each time questions appear. Counselors should 
consciously encourage honest probing and open discussion. Recognize the 
limitation of man’s wisdom. Sometimes what seems bad at the time is 
turned into a very good thing. 
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Because of the tremendous interrelatedness of nature, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to isolate specific projects without spilling over into other 
areas. This is the very nature of conservation and emphasizes its im- 
portance and why man needs to be alert continuously to his responsibility 
as steward. Every attempt to change an environment is accompanied by 
resultant unbalances to the ecology. 

Counselors need to be alert to this interrelatedness. It provides oppor- 
tunity for expanding both exploration and understanding. At the same 
time there are hazards to guard against. There may be a tendency to 
spread too far and too thin thereby missing a focus on the objective at hand. 

Read through all twelve explorations before going to camp. Become 
familiar with the particular questions they raise. During camp refer to 
particular sections as opportunities arise. Do not attempt to start Explora- 
tion 1 and go through them all. Explorations may be led into naturally 
through the process of investigating the campsite. For example, the observa- 
tion of tall timber may easily lead to “Nature Unlimited.” A look at a 
swamp may trigger questions for “Useless Land.” Passing a cut bank may 
open up probings for “Dirt Sandwiches,” while stumbling over a dead 
thrush has possibilities for leading into “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 

Valuable as the subject of conservation may be to a person in the camp 
setting, there may be even greater value if the campers can carry some of 
the concepts and observations back to the home scene. The learnings 
at camp need not be isolated from the rest of the campers’ life. 

Many campers may be residents of town or city where the subject of 
conservation as explored in camp may appear far removed. Still, con- 
servation has a distinct bearing upon our communities. Perhaps the focuses 
may be different in town, but the practice of conservation in many areas is 
important to urban life. The extra thrust in this series of explorations may 
be the very push that is needed to help make conservation relevant to the 
life of the young adolescent. Each of the following twelve adventures ends 
with a section entitled “Back Home.” This concluding section provides the 
counselor with questions for campers to probe back home. Help your 
campers develop an awareness to their environment wherever they may 
be. Help them see the connection between the observations and learnings 
encountered at camp and their life back home. 


NATURE UNLIMITED 


FOCUS 


To become familiar with the natural resources on the campsite. 

To examine some of the resources that are basic to man’s economy. 
To gain an appreciation of the interrelatedness of nature. 

To discover ways that resources may be conserved. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


This exploration can be described as a natural resource inventory. It may 
be limited to a defined area of the camp or include the entire site in order 
to determine just what natural resources are contained within its boundaries. 
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For some camps, it may be preferred to limit the inventory to a specific 

category. This might be done by subject: 
trees 
insects 
birds 
mammals 
nonwoody plants 
minerals 

or by use: 

food * 
building materials 
chemical sources 

The exploration may even delve into an examination of the total ecology 
classifying: 

1. Those items which are a direct resource, such as trees for lumber, 
fruit, and firewood. 

2. Those items which contribute through interrelatedness, such as insect- 
eating birds, soil-building plants like the legumes and lichen, and predators 
that keep certain rapidly breeding species in check. 

3. The not-so-obvious resources that form base products for synthetics, 
extracts, and distillates that end up in products such as clothing, root beer, 
paint, and drugs. 

One possibility is that the camp may have dadewsben a continuous 
natural resource inventory and have a permanent exhibit to which your 
group may add. In this event your group would select an unexamined 
category or add to one that is incomplete. 

Observing, reading, sketching, and writing enter into this. Collecting 
and mounting specimens are other possible activities. Specimens should 
be collected only if the particular item to be mounted occurs in abundance. 
Notes may be made concerning the specimen’s place in the ecology of the 
campsite, its usefulness to man, and its relative abundance. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


How unlimited are our natural resources? The introductory article to 
this series has pointed out that man has plundered the North American 
continent. Despite repeated warnings over the last century, it has only 
been recently that there is any widespread realization that we are in 
danger of running out of some of the resources essential to our way of life. 

Conservation, once a theme almost limited to farm journals and other 
trade periodicals, is now a prominent topic in the popular press. Vance 
Packard, in Chapter 18 of The Waste Makers, points out that our country 
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has moved from its position as a “have nation” to that of a “have not 
nation” in the field of some of our vital raw materials, mainly minerals. 

Secretary of the Interior, Stewart Udall, has told us that a new con- 
servation emerged in the 1960’s. This new conservation is a balanced 
conservation. It is aimed toward a total livable environment for man. 
This aim not only takes into consideration the effect of the vast interlocking 
relationship of nature in the conservation of resources for our economy, 
but it also lays emphasis on the preservation of open space for recreation 
and inspiration. The new conservation recognizes that conservation must 
be practiced to assure a continual supply of renewable resources. What 
is more, the new conservation further recognizes that there is an aesthetic 
side to conservation. Open space and beautiful scenery must be protected 
for the enjoyment of man. As our population grows it becomes increasingly 
important that more open space be preserved and that this open space be 
close to our areas of heavy population. 

How does the campsite enter into this conservation picture? The four 


CLASSIFICATION OF TREES OF THE NORTHEAST 
ACCORDING TO THEIR CROP VALUE’ 


Valuable Species Intermediate Species Inferior Species 


white pine black oak gray birch 
red pine scarlet oak shad bush 
hemlock beech blue beech 
chestnut white birch ironwood 
white oak yellow birch dogwood 
red oak black birch bird cherry 
white ash bitternut hickory fire cherry 
tulip pignut hickory sassafras 
sugar maple butternut soft maple 
black cherry white elm 
magnolia slippery elm 

red maple 

quaking aspen 

large-toothed aspen 


1 Chart from Woodlot Improvement, by J. A. Cope and Fred E. Winch, Jr., Cornell 
4-H Club Bulletin #43, 1951. New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. Used by permission. 
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focus points listed at the head of this exploration should give you a clue. 
The campsite is a piece of land. Keeping in mind the new balanced con- 
servation, we need to ask, “What does the campsite possess that is im- 
portant to man?” Becoming familiar with the natural resources of the 
campsite can help to answer that question and it can also be an exciting 
detective game. 

If the camp is in a forest, the products of trees may loom up as the 
most obvious natural resources. What kinds of trees are there in your 
forest? Which ones are valuable as a crop? The preceding chart of trees 
in the northeast part of the country may help in determining relative value 
as far as commercial lumber is concerned. Perhaps you will want to make 
a similar list for your area of the country. 

Trees are an immediate resource for lumber. The chart gives you relative 
value only. Further questions may be, “Just how can this certain species 
be used?” “Is it valuable for building, construction, furniture, paper, utility 
poles, or chemicals?” 

Interesting as a catalog of valuable trees may be, a far more fascinating 
search will be into the less obvious resources. Would you classify a non- 
commercial tree as a natural resource? A stand of locust or sumac may be 
- no source of revenue should lumber be considered, but what would happen 
to the soil if the locust or sumac stand did not exist? In assessing natural 
resources, it is important to learn where the species studied fits into the 
ecology. Even a “weed tree” can be a natural resource as it provides a 
windbreak, contributes to the absorbency of the soil, holds the soil in 
place, provides nesting place for small creatures. In the case of the locust, 
a legume, the nitrogen-fixing bacteria produced in the root system are of 
inestimable value to the improvement of the soil. Dogwood appears in the 
inferior column of the chart. Its white flowers and red berries can hardly 
be classified as inferior! Not only is the dogwood a tree of beauty, but its 
red berries are fall and winter food for several species of animal life. 

Any “rock hounds” among your campers will be a big help to your 
group when you investigate mineral resources. Although ore deposits would 
be an exciting discovery, do not overlook the adventure of discovering in- 
teresting colored stone, sand, and gravel deposits or layered soil. 

The entire plant kingdom can enter into your exploration. Don’t forget 
those simple structures such as lichens and moss. 

When your specific exploration is completed, discuss methods of con- 
servation in relation to the resources at camp. This exploration can lead 
directly into some conservation project. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Audubon Nature Bulletins, National Audubon Society. 
Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 
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The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel Carson. 
Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 
Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. 
The Sand County Almanac, by Aldo Leopold. 
The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications 
Edible Fruits of Forest Trees K-6. A four-page leaflet. 
Forests and the Natural Water Cycle O-4. A leaflet with diagram. 
Charts in black and white, excellent for bulletin board: 
What We Get from Forest Land D-7. 
What We Get from Trees D-6. 


BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


What natural resources are available in your immediate community? 

How do these resources affect the lives of the residents of your com- 
munity? of other communities? 

What resources affect the economy? 

What resources add to man’s enjoyment of life? 

What is being done to conserve these resources? 

Waterways, quarry and mine operations, parks, and open spaces may be 
the most obvious resources to the adolescent. Help him develop an aware- 
ness to the natural resources of his community and an interest in their 
conservation. 
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USELESS LAND 


FOCUS 


To gain an appreciation of the adaptability of life for varied situations, 
even land that is not beautiful. 

To stimulate an interest in areas most often overlooked. 

To discover how some varieties of land fit into the ecology of the areas. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Some camps have portions of land that is often classified as marginal or 
even unusable. This land may be a rocky waste, a brier patch, tangle, or 
brush and shrubs; or this unusable tract may be a wetland, specifically a 
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marsh, bog, swamp, or tidal flat. Despite the desolate appearance, such 
tracts often exhibit interesting and varied forms of life. Explorations may 
be richly rewarding. You might encourage reactions from your campers. 
Is the spot a detriment to the camp? Should it be filled, cut, mowed, 
planted, or left as is? Why? What is its value? 

Reactions are very likely to be snap judgments, speculations, or opinions 
based on comparing the land specimen with land that is directly applicable 
to human use. The next logical step is to suggest “Let’s find out.” Initiate 
a careful observation of the tract. 

CAUTION: If poisonous plants and animals are native to your area and 
are likely to be found in the land you have chosen to explore, take pre- 
cautions. Identify the poisonous or noxious plants for the campers and 
urge no contact. If the danger is poisonous snakes, urge cautious move- 
ments and checking of each footstep. A walking stick or staff can serve as 
a probe in heavy vegetation. Clothing that covers arms and legs is also 
essential for protection from scratches and from insects. Be sure that 
campers wear sturdy shoes and not sandals. 

Small plastic bags can be used to carry specimens back to camp. 

Magnifying glasses will help in the viewing of small objects and may 
stimulate interest in the group. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


1. What makes this land the way it is? Why is it exceptionally dry or 
wet? Why is it overgrown? 

2. What is the soil like? Feel it. Take some back to camp. See how it 
settles in a jar of water. What materials are in it? 

3. What varieties of plant life are growing? Are these varieties differ- 
ent from what is growing elsewhere? How are these varieties adapted to this 
particular spot? Is any change being exhibited in the type of plant life? 
What do you expect plant life to look like five years from now? Ten years 
from now? How is the soil covered? How is it held in place? 

4. What evidences are there of animal life? Consider everything from 
insects to fish through to mammals—in fact, the entire animal kingdom. 
Do the animals that live here use it for cover or feeding area? If you were 
one of these animals, what would you look for to eat? What part do 
these animals play in the ecology of the area? (Questions probed in plant 
life may also apply to animal life. ) 

5. How is the spot you are examining of use to man now? (Don’t fail 
to recognize aesthetic and recreational values. ) 

6. How did this “useless land” become this way? Is it a result of man- 
made or natural causes? 
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7. Is there a specific community of interdependent life that is recog- 
nizable? 

8. How is this life interrelated? 

9. What improvements should be made in the area? For what reason? 


BACKGROUND FOR EXPLORATION 2 


“‘What’s that?” ‘ 

The question exploded from the mouths of half a dozen campers as a 
momentary flash of brown appeared across their path. 

“Aw, it was just a weasel,” Harry announced in a knowing manner. 

“Could have been a mink.” 

“Or a muskrat.” 

“T think it was a groundhog.” 

“He was skinny.” 

“But, that tail!” 

“It didn’t look like a weasel.” 

Everyone in the group had his own opinion as his eyes searched the 
dark foliage to the right of the path. Pat and Bob, counselors of the ten 
adolescents who called themselves the “Woodchoppers,” were anxious to 
get back to camp by mealtime. The brown animal, however, was worth 
a short delay. What would these junior highs make of this incident? 

The remarks about the identity of the animal continued. The only agree- 
ment the group could come to was that it belonged to the animal kingdom. 
There was not even the agreement that it had four legs. Betty wasn’t sure 
that it did not have wings, even if Pete did scoff at the idea. Pat was ready 
to intervene when George suddenly introduced a new direction to the 
argument with, “Gee, I wonder just where he went?” Two campers re- 
sponded in perfect duet, “In the swamp, silly!” 

“Sure, in the swamp,” echoed five more of the group. 

“What a crummy place!” 

“Ugh!” 

“Why doesn’t the camp have that place filled in?” 

“Yes, why tolerate the swamp?” This question streaked through Bob’s 
mind as he saw the opening he was looking for. 

“Why would you fill it in?” Bob threw the question to the group. 

He was bombarded with such a rapid fire of answers that he had second 
thoughts about his ever venturing the question. 

The Woodchoppers were solidly behind any movement that would eradi- 
cate this menace to the camp. The only thing they could see that the swamp 
produced was mosquitoes. Who was in favor of mosquitoes? And besides, 
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a nice level fill would make a good ball diamond. So, why not suggest that 
matter to the camp director tonight? 

Such group enthusiasm and solidarity were admirable. The counselors 
mused about the group’s feeling but were nagged with the concern of how 
to direct it. The camp management had already reached a decision con- 
cerning the swamp. To announce the management’s decision would be the 
perfect squelch. A squelch was the last thing the counselors wanted. 

“Have you ever been in the swamp?” Bob threw out the feeler. 

“Naw. Who wants to?” 

Try again, Bob thought quietly to himself and retaliated with, “What do 
you suppose is in there?” 

That fell flat too—not even a response except a continuing remark about 
the filling in of the soggy menace as it was now being called. 

“What are you looking at, Pat?” 

“T’m not sure. It could be a nest or a clump of mistletoe.” 

Three campers sidled up to Pat eager to be next with the binoculars. 

The campers made their own opening. The enthusiasm and solidarity 
were still there, but the focus was shifted to “what made the swamp.” Now 
there was an interest in the composition of the item they were so sure had 
to be done away with. Yes, it might be a good idea if they had more in- 
formation about that which they wished to eliminate. 

Plans were laid during campfire that night. The next morning found 
the Woodchoppers ready to explore the section of the camp that they were 
sure no other camper had ever set foot into. 

First, they began walking around the perimeter. Some were still thinking 
about how many truckloads of fill would be needed. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they began showing an interest in the tremendous variety of 
plant life that edged the swamp. Bob and Pat were continually raising 
questions concerning the types of trees found on solid ground and the 
types of trees found in the interior of the swamp. 

Animal homes were evident all around the ridge of solid ground. Specu- 
lation arose concerning the brown streak of yesterday. Harry began mak- 
ing plans for a trip line in front of one of the burrows that could be hooked 
up to his flash camera. He would prove to the rest of the Woodchoppers 
that he knew a weasel when he saw one. 

When the campers were three quarters of the way around their objective 
they discovered a chain of pillowlike hummocks that led deep toward the 
center of the swamp. A few old logs helped them span some of the larger 
gaps. With a little struggle, the entire group found itself isolated in a green 
sanctuary, and felt the exhilaration of the pioneer who realized that he is 
the first to view the scene. 

The floor of their swamp was bright green with occasional pools of 
water that sometimes looked crystal-clear and sometimes looked inky 
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black. The campers were fascinated with the spongelike qualities of the 
green carpet and found a childish delight in squeezing quantities of water 
from handfuls of it. 

Butterflies staggered through spears of sunlight. The bright blue of tasty 
berries could be seen in the bushes. Although mosquitoes could be heard, 
the campers were surprisingly complimentary about the effectiveness of 
the repellent they were using. Overhead, the white cedars dominated the 
scene. They even sported beards looking not unlike the Spanish moss of an 
entirely different region of the country. 

The Woodchoppers had made a discovery! This became “their swamp.” 
“Soggy menace” disappeared from their vocabulary, and all their efforts 
were bent toward finding out more about the white cedar swamp. 

By the end of the camp period they had constructed a more substantial 
walkway over the chain of hummocks. Now other campers could view 
their find. They had studied the soil in various parts of the swamp and 
made an exhibit using glass jars. Harry got an excellent photo of a black 
snake that tripped his flash camera. 

Their catalog of plants was impressive. True, many were not identified, 
but the variety of shapes and colors opened up a new world to them. When 
Esther found a pitcher plant you would have thought that it was gold. 

Mammals were elusive, but amphibians were rather easy to spot. 
Through their search for dens, tracks, browsing places, and droppings, they 
were able to chalk down seventeen different species that were resident of 
“their swamp.” They never got to check the birds, nor did they ever reach 
a conclusion concerning the source of the water. 

Will the Woodchoppers develop a campaign to fill in old soggy menace? 
Not on your life. They all agree that the swamp is a place of beauty and 
they even nourish the thought that it is valuable. They discovered how it 
provides food and protection to wildlife, how it is continually changing, 
and they have a funny feeling that a fill-in job may do something disastrous 
to the water table. 

The Woodchoppers know that they have only begun. Some are talking 
about coming back next year to explore farther. They never did get close 
to that nest Pat was viewing through her binoculars . . . or was it mistletoe? 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Boy Scout Handbook. 

Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 

The Last Eagle, by Daniel Pratt Mannix. 
Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. 
The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications 
Edible Fruits of Forest Trees K-6. A four-page leaflet. 
Forests and the Natural Water Cycle O-4. A leaflet with diagram. 
Why Leaves Change Their Color K-26. A four-page leaflet. 
Charts in black and white, excellent for bulletin board: 
How a Tree Grows D-4. 
Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. 
What We Get from Forest Land D-7. 
What We Get from Trees D-6. 


BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


Is there “useless land” in your community? Is it useless because of its 
natural state or due to a condition that man has produced? If it is the 
former, what contribution can it make in its natural state? If it is wasteland 
due to human activity, what can be done to make it serve some useful 
purpose? Consider here the aesthetic. Old dumps, scarred wreckage, and 
vacant lots may have an undesirable effect upon the community. How can 
they be changed? 


Observations to Point Out 


Consider areas like tidal flats, marshes, rocky wastes, and steep hill- 
sides. These at first may appear to be detrimental because they offer no 
opportunity for buildings. Further investigation may show that these areas 
are important to the ecology of what there is left of the natural scene. Wet- 
lands in coastal areas may be the source of food that affects distant fisheries. 
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FIREWOOD 


FOCUS 


To become familiar with the kinds of wood to use for fires. 
To engage in good forest conservation practices. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Gathering firewood for cooking and campfires is a constant activity in 
many camps. In this case, forests provide a basic and immediate resource 
for the campers. Proper conservation of this’ resource is a necessity. In- 
discriminate use of firewood by campers during a full season may deplete 
the supply for years to come. On the other hand, selective gathering and 
careful burning may provide a continuous supply of wood for camp 
purposes. 

It is important that you determine the regulations regarding cutting on 
your camp property. Next, interpret these regulations to your campers so 
that they may have an understanding regarding camp policy. Generally 
wood-cutting regulations are made to encourage the natural appearance of 
the camp and to practice good conservation of timber and soil. Should your 
camp have no specific regulations, follow these guides. 

1. Refrain from cutting and gathering in the immediate vicinity of the 
living shelters. Foliage is valuable as screening around shelters, and natural 
litter on the ground increases soil absorbency thereby reducing mud and 
dust. A practice of picking, cutting, and pruning around shelters will, in 
a few summers, reduce a natural forest setting to a city park. Natural 
screening disappears and a worn look replaces the freshness of the forest. 
In fact, forest litter (dead leaves and needles) need to be rescattered over 
worn areas occasionally to prevent erosion and mud spots. 

2. Permit the growth of dense brush, trees, and vines on the edges of the 
forest. There may be a great temptation to cut in this forest edge area for 
firewood. The thinking may be that underbrush and scrub growth along the 
edges of the woods should be cut to enhance the beauty of the forest and 
permit easy access. There are other factors to be considered. 
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This tangled growth often serves as a windshield. It prevents high winds 
from sweeping the forest floor clean. No thick blanket of mulch can 
develop if the leaves are continually blown away. This blanket is needed 
to protect the soil from drying out. It helps to keep soil loose and ready 
to absorb moisture. 

In addition to the protection that the low-growing border area provides 
the woods, this strip also is one of the most important of all areas for 
wildlife. The forest border is often a self-contained lunch counter for a 
great number of small animals. The dense cover created by the foliage 
serves as a protective umbrella for small animals en route to their supply 
of food. A brief examination of one of these tangled strips may reveal that 
it is fairly littered with nests, dens, burrows, and runways. Predators find 
it more difficult to spot and to capture the small animals and birds who 
live or frequent the brushy forest border area. 

Think twice before you swing your ax into a scrubby locust growing on 
the edge of a forest. 

3. The forest floor is often generously littered with wood that has fallen 
from the trees. When dry and solid, this wood is often the best source of 
fuel for your campfires. If the wood is wet or shows advanced stages of 
decay, leave it. This wet or rotted wood will contribute more to the soil 
than it will to your fire. 

4. Cut standing dead trees selectively. Check before felling to deter- 
mine if it is a home for squirrels, woodpeckers, or raccoons. Let the tree 
stand if it is a home or a good lunch counter for insect-eating birds. It may 
not be good firewood anyhow if it is riddled with insects. 

5. When live wood is needed for camp construction or cooking tools, 
submit your plans to the camp director, then cut from a clump of saplings. 
Select one for cutting that will reduce crowding by its removal and permit 
a more desirable specimen to have more space for development. Cut close 
to the ground. Scatter the trimmed branches so that they come in contact 
with the ground to hasten deterioration. Should your wooded area have 
scant protection for small game, you may want to use the trimmings for 
cover. As one farmer put it, “If you want to raise rabbits, pile the brush.” 
When in an area of little rainfall there may be special procedures for 
handling cuttings in order to reduce fire hazards. Be sure to check with 
the proper authorities if you are in an area of fire danger. 

Small trees growing beneath large specimens are often tempting targets 
for the woodcutter. Reasons for cutting these small trees may be that they 
may injure the larger tree and they will not amount to anything. 

Take another look. There is a possibility that the small tree may serve 
as a pruner or trainer to the larger tree. It is rare that crowding at the 
stump or base of a tree is a serious situation. Generally, the larger tree has 
already established its superiority. 
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Another consideration is that of an even-aged forest versus a many-aged 
forest. There is much that can be said for the aesthetic qualities of an 
even-aged forest. A grove of mature beech, pine, oak, or hemlock offers 
shade and a beautiful parklike appearance. It may be desirable to main- 
tain some small section of a camp as a grove for the particular program 
advantages it offers. On the other hand, this should not be the objective 
for the total forest area of the camp. The many-aged forest will more 
nearly meet the demands of camp and contribute more to a balanced con- 
servation. The many-aged forest is more of a growing and productive 
thing than a forest in which all trees are of the same age. The forest that 
contains a variety of species and a variety of sizes is a continual source of 
wood for fuel, camp construction, and lumber. In addition, the many-aged 
forest provides more protection and food for a variety of wildlife. The 
camp group may wish to make a study of both types of forest. 

In most cases, the guideposts of the commercial forester are not neces- 
sarily the ones to follow for a camp. The commercial forest is maintained 
for a specific crop—lumber. The camp forest is valuable to the camp when 
it provides firewood and materials for camp construction such as spars and 
poles. It is furthermore meant to be a place of enjoyment and a sanctuary 
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for wildlife. Whereas the commercial forester may remove that growth 
which has no commercial value, the camp may wish to encourage that 
same growth because of its beauty, the protection it affords wildlife, or 
because it provides a material, like witch hazel, that can be used in camp. 

6. Grazing. Some camps follow the procedure of allowing their forests 
to be grazed during off-season months. The following points from Woodlot 
Improvement, 4-H Club Bulletin, may help in understanding just what 
grazing does to a forest. Grazed woodlots show these effects: 

a. Large trees become stag-headed (dead tops) owing to a curtailed 
water supply. The leaves are blown out of the woodlot by the wind and do 
not return as humus to form natural fertilizer for the trees. No thick 
blanket of mulch from decaying leaves is built up to protect the soil from 
drying out and to keep it loose and ready to absorb moisture. 

b. Small valuable trees are eaten or broken off, so only poor trees such 
as beech, ironwood, and scrubby hemlock develop. 

c. The soil is packed, so rainfall runs off. This is a poor seedbed for 
sprouting seeds. The feeding roots of most trees are within eighteen inches 
of the surface and eventually are starved or die of thirst. 

d. There is little or no wildlife. Many species of birds that feed on 
insects infesting forests nest in low bushes in a woodlot. With farm stock 
grazing or passing through the woodlot and destroying the young tree 
growth, these birds as well as small animals will not stay in the pastured 
woods. 

e. Timber quality is low. Some log buyers will not accept logs from a 
pastured woodlot because the logs show more decay, more knots, and 
slower growth than those logs cut from unpastured woodlots. Hoofs of 
grazing animals pack down the soil thus exposing the roots near the stumps, 
then knock off the bark, allowing decay and insects to find an inviting 
entrance to the tree. 

Your campers may wish to investigate the differences found between a 
grazed forest and an ungrazed forest. 

7. Know your wood. For a fire starter and a quick, hot flame use pine, 
soft maple, basswood, tulip, and aspen. For a long-burning cooking fire 
and for coals, use oak, hickory, birch, and hard maple. Resinous pieces of 
pine, even old knots, are excellent for starters and for long-burning fires. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 

A Field Guide to the Trees and Shrubs, by George A. Petridges. 

Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. 

Trees, A Golden Nature Guide, by Herbert S. Zim and Alexander C. 
Martin. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications 
Edible Fruits of Forest Trees K-6. A four-page leaflet. 
Charts in black and white, excellent for bulletin board: 
How Fire Ruins Timber D-3. 
What We Get from Trees D-6. 


BACK HOME 
Some Questions to Ask 


What value are trees to your community? What efforts are being taken 
to preserve trees? Compare important town species to species that are 
important in camp. What characteristics make a city tree valuable? 

How can trees contribute to the value of unused spaces in the com- 
munity? How is a value judgment made in this case? 

In what way could more trees help your community? 
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DIRT SANDWICHES 


FOCUS 


To provide an overview of the varieties of soil. 

To examine soil composition. 

To develop an awareness of the importance of soil and see what steps 
can be taken to preserve it. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


¢ Observe soil layers as shown in a recently made road cut or a cut 
made by a stream. Should such a cutaway view of soil layers not be 
accessible, it may be possible to dig into a bank, field, or forest floor to 
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discover various layers of soil. When this latter observation is made, be 
certain that the digging is neatly filled when the project is completed. If 
your cutaway shows dramatic contrasts, you may wish to take samples 
from each layer. Examine samples and compare for content of material, 
texture, weight, shape, smoothness, and size of particles. Weight com- 
parisons can be made with seesaw-type balance and paper cups for con- 
tainers. Let campers feel the various layers. Does any of the material pack? 
Is it springy? Examine the top layer for organic material, especially small 
animal life. Use a hand lens. 

° Keep ground cover on areas of activity to prevent dust or muddy areas. 
Use pine needles, leaves, meadow hay, sawdust, or wood chips. 

¢ Prevent trails from becoming a washout hazard by constructing diag- 
onal barriers to carry off water into vegetation frequently rather than 
collecting a torrent on the trail. Construct trails on hill contours to avoid 
gully-washing. Instruct campers to avoid taking shortcuts across switch- 
backs. 

¢ Develop an erosion check system for gulleys or potential gulleys. 

¢ Build check dams of brush cuttings or plantings according to the 
situation. 

e It is better to select a site carefully and improve its soil and beauty 
than to move camping sites periodically to prevent spots from becoming 
worn out. 

e Examine minutely a shovelful of topsoil. Note colors, sizes, shapes of 
particles. Hunt for organic materials, for animal life. Separate the different 
types of material. Examine small particles with a hand lens. Woodland 
soil is perhaps the most interesting to examine outside of a laboratory 
because of the great variety of organic material and insect life contained 
within it. 

¢ Compare soil texture and composition from various locations. Include 
forest, cultivated field, the end of a gully, and the top of a hill. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


How are dirt or soil layers formed? 

Which layer is most helpful to man’s existence? Why? 

What has determined the depth and composition of the top layer? 

Which layer is growing? 

If the cutaway is made by water, examine to see if it is recent or the 
result of many years of water wear. What is the pattern of wear? Is the 
rate constant or sporadic? If sporadic, why? If you are examining a gully, 
check the nature of the deposit at the mouth of the gully. From where did 


it come? 
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What differences are there in the layers of soil examined? 
¢ in color 
¢ in texture 
e in degree of moisture 
¢ in size of particles 
e in thickness of layers 
What is this soil good for? 
Does soil remain in one location or does it move? What determines this? 
How does this affect man? What can we do about it? 


y 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
The Soils That Grow Our Food’ 


Soils are the natural media for the growth of plants. They are mixtures 
of fragmented and partly or wholly weathered rocks and minerals, organic 
matter, water, and air, in varying proportions. They have distinct layers 
or horizons, developed under the influence of climate and living organisms. 
The cross section of horizons from the surface to the parent material is 
known as the soil profile. , 


A Typical Soil Profile 


A. A dark-colored horizon, with relatively high content of organic matter 
mixed with mineral matter. 

B. Zone of deposition of materials leached from above (layer A). 
Usually lighter, richer, and browner than A. Varies in thickness with 
soil texture. 

C. Unweathered parent material. Varies in thickness from none with 
shallowly covered bedrock to hundreds of feet depth in places. 

Soil is the result of climate, vegetation, time (age), relief (slope and 

topography), parent material. Sometimes we see soil profiles in road cuts, 
on stream banks, or on cliff faces. 


A Look at an Undisturbed Woodland Soil 


The outstanding features of many forest soils are the distinctly marked 
horizons, the stability of particles, the high porous conditions, the light 
weight, the moderate to high organic content, and the large animal popula- 


2 From Conservation, Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Vol. 45, No. 1 (Sept. 1951), 
pp. 14 and 15. New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Used 
by permission. 
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tion. These characteristics promote a high rate of water infiltration with 
little water runoff, thereby conserving the water which finds many animal 
and plant uses. It is under these conditions that soils in the Eastern United 
States were formed. 
A typical woodland or forest soil profile may show areas as: 
A. Loose leaves and organic debris, largely undecomposed. 
Organic debris partly decomposed or matted. 
B. Layer of mixed mineral matter and partly decayed organic matter. 
Lighter colored area indicating leaching (trickling). 
Transitional zone. Upper part like A and grading into B. 
C. Zone of deposition of leached materials from above. Usually a deep 
rich brown. Has a definite structure, but is not hardened. Transitional 
zone between B and C. 
D. More or less unweathered parent material. Varying depth. 
Soil and water conservation is primarily a matter of covering the land 
with vegetation and keeping as near a natural soil profile as is possible. 


MAKE DIRT SANDWICHES 


After examining soil layers, 
your campers may wish to 
make some soil layers (Dirt 
Sandwiches) of their own. All 
that is needed is a straight- 
sided glass jar with a tight- 
fitting lid, water, and a sample 
of soil. A soil sample that 
visibly has a variety of sizes 
of particles will show up more 
clearly for this demonstration. 

Pour the soil into the jar 
until the jar is a little over 
half full. Next, add water until 
the jar is almost but not totally 
full. By adding a small amount 
of ammonia, the soil particles 
will break up more easily. 

Screw the cap on tightly and shake vigorously. Because gas sometimes 
is formed by this process, it may be well to interrupt the shaking a couple 
of times to loosen the cap and let the gas escape. When the sample is 
thoroughly shaken, quickly set the jar upright in a place where it can re- 
main undisturbed for several days. Examine it after settling has completed. 
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Are there layers visible? Where are the large particles? Where is the 
sand, the fine sand, the silt, the clay? How do you suppose the natural 
profiles were formed in your camp area? 

This same demonstration can be carried out with three or more contrast- 
ing types of soil. In the final examination of all three, determine if all of 
them contain some of each kind of soil layer. Your campers can perform 
these simple demonstrations to show how the forces of nature produce soil 
from rocks. 

A. Rub two pieces of stone together. Limestone or fine sandstone is best 
for this. Try bricks if you have no stone that powders when rubbed. 
Notice how long it takes to rub off even a few fine particles. Try to 
discover places in camp where rocks have rubbed together to make 
soil. What forces caused the rocks to do this? Is this still happening? 

B. Secure some small pieces of limestone, golf ball size. Heat these in 
your campfire until they sizzle when a drop of water falls on them. 
Next, using a pair of tongs or a shovel, quickly remove the limestone 
pieces from the fire and plunge them in a pan of cold water—ice 
water if you can get it. What happens? Why? Can you find any 
places in camp where rocks have been broken by these similar forces? 

C. Get some small pieces of limestone, cherry size or smaller. Place 
these in a small pan and cover with vinegar. Heat slowly over a fire. 
Notice the bubbles forming on the pieces of:stone. The acid in the 
vinegar has produced a chemical change in the limestone, thereby 
releasing carbon and oxygen from the stone in the form of carbon 
dioxide gas. What will eventually happen to the limestone if you 
continue cooking it? 


Interpretation for the Three Demonstrations 
on “How Soil Is Formed” 

Soil is formed from rocks very, very slowly. When two rocks are rubbed 
together, small particles rub off. It takes considerable time to accumulate 
even a spoonful. When large sheets of ice as glaciers moved over the land 
thousands of years ago, they ground rocks together, rubbing off tremendous 
quantities of rock particles of all sizes. Much of North Central United 
States is composed of soils that were formed by glacial action. 

Soils are also formed as rocks are rolled along by streams. Have your 
campers examine pebbles from the streams or beaches. Notice how smooth 
they are. The rubbed-off particles that resulted from the smoothing process 
make up the soil that is deposited in some flood plain or at the bottom of 
the water from which the pebbles came. 

Wind also aids in the rubbing and grinding process. Small rock particles 
blown against larger rocks act like a sandblast. Both particles and the rocks 
are worn down by this process and a fine dust is added to the soil. 
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Most of the soils we see today developed from rock material. Wind and 
water moved the soil after weathering had taken place or soil was produced 
during the moving process. Campers in many of our Western states can 
easily find dramatic examples where the wind is making soil. 

Changes in temperature also help to make soil. The sun warms rocks 
during the day. At night the rocks cool. The expansion and contraction 
chips off particles of rock. The heated limestone plunged into cold water 
was an example of what happens when temperature is changed quickly. 

Freezing water expands with tremendous force. Water that finds its way 
into cracks in the rocks freezes and breaks the rocks into smaller pieces. 

The limestone and vinegar demonstration duplicated in a small way 
what plants do. Plant roots take in oxygen from the soil air and give off 
carbon dioxide gas, which is important in the decay of organic matter. 

Carbon dioxide gas dissolves in the soil moisture, forming weak car- 
bonic acid. This acid reacts just as the acetic acid in vinegar reacts with 
limestone rock and will decompose limestone and marble. The dissolving 
effect of the carbonated water is several times that of pure water. Since the 
lime in limestone is soluble, it gradually washes away leaving only the 
other materials as soil. It takes forty to fifty cubic feet of limestone to make 
only a few inches of soil. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Boy Scout Handbook. 
Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 
Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 
A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals, by Frederick H. Pough. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications 
Grass Makes Its Own Food. Agriculture Information Bulletin 223. 
An Outline for Teaching Conservation in High Schools PA 201. 
Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. 


BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


What evidence of soil layers can you see in your community? 

What has happened to the topsoil that was there originally? 

Compare the building of humus in the forest to the process in your yard. 
What happens to leaves and lawn cuttings? Do they contribute to the build- 
ing of topsoil? How could you simulate the forest process in a small yard 
that has a few trees? 

Examine the soil in your yard or garden. Compare with what you 
remembered of the camp soils. Can it be improved? How? Why? 
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ANIMAL HOMES 


FOCUS 


To help campers become aware that many animals have homes. 
To discover some of the natural provisions for animal homes. 
To do something to provide for animal cover and homes. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


This exploration can run the gamut from spider to beaver. Observe and 
study all varieties of wildlife at camp to find the type home they have. 

A permanent exhibit of animal homes can be started by collecting and 
preparing a display of vacated homes. For example, a spider web can be 
preserved by carefully putting a flat piece of dark construction paper 
against it. Spray with a fixative. Anthills can be put in a glass jar. Look 
for wasp and bird nests in branches and hollow logs. A mouse nest might 
be found in an abandoned bird nest. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


Why is a home necessary? (for each variety of home observed ) 

Is it used for protection from weather or enemies? 

Is it used generally or just for raising young? 

Why do some animals not need a home? 

Did the animal make his own home? If not, who or what made it? 

How is the entrance protected? 

How is the home situated in relationship to the food supply? 

What can be done to provide cover for the animal to reach its home? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 
Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 
The Last Eagle, by Daniel Pratt Mannix. 
Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2035. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
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Animals that might live in these places are: (1) raccoon or horned 
owl; (2) screech owl or squirrel; (3) squirrel; (4) bear, bobcat, or 
gray fox (in rocky dens); (5) woodchuck, skunk, or red fox (open field 
den); (6) gray fox or opossum; (7) chipmunk; (8) woodchuck or rabbit; 
(9) ants; (10) muskrat; (11) kingfisher or cliff swallow; (12) smaller 
woodpeckers or flying squirrel; (13) earthworm; (14) boring insects. 


RUNWAYS: (1) Field mouse, (2) rabbit, (3) mole, (4) muskrat, (5) deer, 
(6) tunnel, (7) tree-shaded road, (8) aqueduct, (9) dredged channel, 


(10) highway, (11) deep snow, (12) insects from networks under stones, 
(13) cattle trail patterns. 
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BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


Search around your home or in a park for animal homes. What can be 
done to provide help for animals needing homes? 

What animals (birds included) do you wish to encourage? Why? What 
animals do you wish to discourage or eliminate from areas where man 
lives? Why? 
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READ THE LANDSCAPE 


» 


FOCUS 


To stimulate an interest in the story behind the landscape. 
To develop an awareness of what man has done to the landscape. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Make a systematic hike around the campsite. Look for: 
* signs showing what man has done that has altered the landscape 
¢ second or third growth timber 
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road and railroad fills and cuts 

* cleared fields 

* mining and quarry operations 

buildings and paved areas. 

Ask campers to imagine how this area looked before man altered it. 
Look for evidences of different soil types, for moisture, for glacial action. 
Discover background information from books or long-time residents. 
Study and discuss what man’s alterations have been to the land. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


What effect has rain, the vegetation, or animal life had upon the soil? 
What measures of conservation can be taken to help check erosion? 
What can be done to help encourage plant and animal life? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Study the Photographs 


Can you find anything like this in or near your camp? 
What caused this condition? 
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What did this land look like in the year 1492, 1776, 1864, 1900, 1960? 
What will this land look like in the year 2000? 

What did man have to do with its present condition? 

Should any measures be taken? Why? What? By whom? 

What can be done to prevent wind erosion? 

What can be done to prevent water erosion? 


Some Helpful References _ (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 
The Living Earth, by Peter Farb. 
Nature and God, by L. Charles Birch. 
Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. 
The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications 
An Outline for Teaching Conservation in High Schools PA 201. 
Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. 
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BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


Try to imagine what the area of your community looked like before it 
was a city. How has man changed it? What has man had to do to make it 
a more desirable place in which to live? Has this goal been achieved? Look 
at the area covered by buildings, parking lots, and streets. What now 
happens to the water that falls on these areas in the form of rain and snow? 
Where did this water go before the areas were “waterproofed”? How does 
this affect water tables and flooding? Examine waterways in or near your 
community. Would you drink or even swim in this water? Why? What 
contributes to the condition of the water? What is being done about it? 
Sniff the air in your community. How does it compare with the air you 
breathed at camp? Is there a difference? What? How does air affect human 
life? What is being done in your community to assure clean air? 

Recognize the beauty of a city skyline as well as the beauty of a rural 
landscape. 

Can junior highs do anything to change the landscape of their own yard 
or some vacant lot? What must be considered? 
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A FALLEN GIANT 


FOCUS 


To become aware of and appreciate the place and function of a fallen 
tree. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


In hiking through forest country one occasionally encounters a large 
fallen tree in advanced stages of decomposition. Examine it. Discover what 
visible things are contributing to its decomposition. Examine specimens 
of the soil different distances from the tree. 

Construct a diagram of the cycle of life in a forest. 

Discuss how the soil is built up; the relationship between this organic 
matter in the soil and its water absorption qualities; the interrelatedness of 
living things that help produce the life cycle. 

Compare a mature tree to younger growth in matter of shade, respira- 
tion, food materials for animals, and water absorption. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


What caused its fall? 

How long has it been here? 

What will ultimately become of it? 

Should fallen timber be removed from the forest or allowed to remain? 
When does a tree outlive its usefulness? 

What forms of life are nourished by this tree? 


AN APPROACH TO THE FALLEN GIANT 


You might approach your probings of a “fallen giant” by making an in- 
vestigation of the products of decay. Here is a list of equipment for the 
investigation: 


2 paper shopping bags or similar containers 
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1 ruler 
pencil and paper 
8 small jars with lids or 8 clear plastic bags 
2 large sheets of white paper (newsprint is good) 
1 small shovel 
Also helpful, but not essential are: 
1 small piece of window screening or fine hardware cloth for sifting 
1 hand lens 


1 tweezer 
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Begin your investigation by measuring a foot square beneath or very 
close to a well-rotted log. Collect all the soil in the foot square to the depth 
of three inches. Place this soil in one of the shopping bags. Be sure to 
collect all items that appear in your foot square. Repeat this process 
exactly with a soil sample in a field away from trees and lush vegetation. 

With specimen jars open and handy, dump one of the soil samples on 
one of the large sheets of paper. Be alert to catch any fast-moving creatures, 
then carefully sort out the sample. Look closely for very small living 
things. Using screening for sifting may help in this sorting process. Place 
the different kinds of animal life in the separate containers. Count the 
animal life specimens belonging to each of the following groups: 

(1) worms (no legs, such as the ordinary earthworm); (2) grubs (any 
wormlike animal with legs); (3) snails (include those shell-less snails 
called slugs); (4) insects (animals with 3 pairs of legs—may be hard- 
shelled or soft-bodied, with or without wings); (5) spiders, mites, ticks 
(animals with 4 pairs of legs); (6) animals with more than 4 pairs of legs; 
(7) any animals not falling into the above classes. 

Now, follow the same procedure for the other soil sample. Which soil 
sample has the most animal life? Does the amount of animal life have any 
relationship to the looseness of the soil? If you were going to collect soil 
for a flowerpot, which soil would you choose? Why? 

There are 43,560 square feet in an acre. How many animals of each 
type will be found in an acre of each kind of soil you sampled? 

Your campers may wish to proceed farther with this investigation by 
sorting out the different plant and mineral particles. Much of the remain- 
ing material after the animal search may be difficult to identify outside of 
the laboratory. You should, however, be able to separate some spongy 
pieces that are obviously from the tree, seeds, sprouts, moss, or leaves. 

Your three-inch-deep cut in most cases will not penetrate deeply 
enough to scrape the parent mineral material. Despite this, there may be 
some particles that can be identified as mineral. How did these mineral 
particles become mixed with the organic layer? 

Discuss with your campers what the “fallen giant” is doing to the soil. 


INTERPRETATION 


The soil is the home of innumerable kinds of plant and animal life that 
range in size from those too small to be seen with a powerful microscope 
to large ones such as earthworms. Most of the plants and animals of the 
soil are of microscopic size. Plant life includes bacteria, molds, and algae. 
The microscopic animals include protozoans and nematodes. Although the 
effect of the microscopic organisms on soil composition is vastly important, 
your campers’ investigation will be dealing with what is visible. 
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The earthworm is one of the best examples of soil animals and is the 
most important of the larger specimens you are apt to find. Earthworms 
live in soils that are high in organic content and not too sandy. An acre 
of land may contain from a few hundred to over a million with a total 
weight of up to 1,000 pounds under favorable conditions. 

The earthworms in an acre of soil pass several tons of soil through their 
bodies each year and in doing so make certain nutrients available to plants. 
Burrows left by earthworms let water and air move more freely through 
the soil. Earthworms also bring soil from lower levels to the surface. 

In addition the earthworms, some rodents, ants, snails, spiders, mites, 
millipedes, centipedes, and various other worms and insects spend all or 
part of their lives in the soil. The effect of these animals on the soil is 
beneficial for the most part. Lots of soil mixing takes place and aeration 
and drainage is improved. Although some do feed on crops, their overall 
effect is soil improvement as they convert the nutrients in undecayed 
organic matter to inorganic forms that help growing plants. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 

Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 
Insects, by Herbert S. Zim and Clarence A. Cottam. 
The Living Earth, by Peter Farb. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 


BACK HOME 


It is seldom that one finds a decaying tree contributing to the life cycle 
of a city or town. Dead trees are often removed before they enter into 
advanced stages of decomposition. The urban scene does offer some 
opportunities for observation of fascinating processes when the structures 
that man builds outlive their usefulness. 


Some Questions to Aid in Observation and Exploration 


What happens to a dwelling and/or a commercial or industrial building 
when it is no longer useful to man? 

In what way do structures change as their use changes? 

What natural forces come to bear upon a building that is not main- 
tained? Compare with a fallen tree. 

What effect does an unused, neglected building have upon the com- 
munity? (Consider its unsightliness and the breeding places it provides for 
vermin. ) 

What use is made of a building through a systematic wrecking process? 
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ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, OR MINERAL? 


FOCUS 


To show how we are dependent upon natural resources. 
To develop an appreciation for some of the unnoticed natural resources. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


In a day of mass production and synthetic materials, we seem to be 
showered with new products daily. Many times it is difficult to connect a 


’ DECORATIONS 
1 NUTS AND FRUITS 


TRUNK 
SOAP PERFUMES 
CHEWING GUM 
PAINTS, VARNISH 
SHCE POLISH 
WAXES, PAPER 
FUEL, EXPLOSIVES 
PLASTICS, POLES 
PILES, Posts 
LUMBER 
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finished product with the base material from which it came. Wooden and 
paper items are our most noticeable forest products, yet our forests pro- 
vide other products such as fiberboard, charcoal briquets, and turpentine. 
These are still quite obviously recognized as forest products. What is not 
so obvious is the vast list of products from bark, resin, and stumps in the 
form of fiber and chemical products. A chart “What We Get from Trees” 
could help to illustrate the source of some modern products. 

This is a research and discussion project. It can be attempted almost 
any time a curiosity has been aroused over a manufactured product. “What 
is it made of?” is often a question asked when examining an article for the 
first time. This is very often the only opener that is needed. Do not feel 
limited to forest products. Many modern articles find their origin in a 
variety of natural resources. Petroleum, coal, minerals, and animal sub- 
stances all enter in. (What is the ball in the picture made of? Is it animal, 
vegetable, or mineral? ) 

This discussion and research may be short and direct or greatly ex- 
panded, depending upon the tangential items you investigate. For example, 
consider water. The chemical industry that is responsible for our synthetics 
depends upon great quantities of water. The ground cover, the vegetation 
of forest and field contribute to the water-holding property of the soil that 
assists in assuring a constant supply of water to our industrial centers. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


What is it made of, or the game—animal, vegetable, or mineral? 

From where did the basic material come? 

How available are these basic materials? Are any found in camp? 

Are these materials plentiful or scarce? What conservation measures 
are being used? What can we do at camp to help in conservation? In what 
way are people dependent upon these base materials? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 
Forestry Activities PA 387. 

The Living Earth, by Peter Farb. 

Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. 

The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 
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BACK HOME 


Look at buildings and other man-made structures around your home. 
What is the original source of the materials from which they have been 
constructed? How many processes have these materials had to go through? 
Who has been involved? Where did the materials come from? 

In what way is your campsite and its surrounding area related to the 
materials you see near your home? Keep in mind direct items such as 
wood, as well as indirect items such as water which is essential to the 
manufacture of construction materials. 
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GUEST BOOK 


FOCUS 


To gain an appreciation for the interdependence of living things. 
To develop a curiosity for investigating common items. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


A careful look at a tree, living or dead, may produce a long list of 
“guests” who have come to the tree for food, shelter, or rest. Certain trees 
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may produce more interesting lists than others. Select a forest tree that 
has an easily distinguished fruit like an acorn or nut, or select a fruit tree. 
An ola apple tree is an excellent tree for observation. Examine the tree and 
area around it closely. Compile a list of visitors and the purpose of each 
one. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


Who lives here permanently, or at least for several days at a time? 
Who merely visits? 

Who seeks shelter here? Who comes for food? 

Who eats the fruit or vegetation of the tree? Who preys on others? 
Who harms the tree? How? 

Who helps the tree? How? 


THINGS TO LOOK FOR WHEN KEEPING 
YOUR GUEST BOOK’ 


Does the Animal Live in or on the Tree? 


If so, what part of the tree does it occupy? 
Is its home made from tree materials? 
Does its home damage the tree? 


If Its Home Is Not in the Tree, 
Why Does It Come to the Tree? 


If you did not see the animal, how do you know that it was there? 
Did you see tracks? droppings? 

Evidence of feeding? 

Did you hear it? 


When Does the Animal Come to the Tree? 


Does it come at night or in the daytime? 

In what season does it come to the tree? 

Does temperature or rainfall affect its activity? 
Does it come when animals of other kinds are there? 
Does it leave when other kinds come? 


3 Adapted from Apple Tree Animals, Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Vol. 41, No. 4 
(Spring, 1948). New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Used 
by permission. 
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Were there other animals of the same kind with it? If so, how many? 
Was it a young animal or an adult? 


How Long Does the Animal Stay at the Tree? 
What Does the Animal Eat? 


Does it eat the food at the tree or take it away? 
If it doesn’t eat the fruit of the tree or part of the tree itself, why does 
it come to the tree? 


Does It Affect the Fruit Crop of the Tree? 


Is the animal helpful or harmful or both? 
If it is harmful, is there anything that should be done about it? 
If it is harmful, is there anything your camp group can do about it? 


Your campers may ask the above questions for each of the animals they 
enter in the guest book. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Edible Fruits of Forest Trees K-6. A four-page leaflet. 

Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 

The Last Eagle, by Daniel Pratt Mannix. 

Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2035. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 


BACK HOME 


The same investigation made at camp can often be made in an urban 
area. Park, yard, and garden offer many opportunities. Perhaps the largest 
guest may be a squirrel, but the same varied array of smaller guests may 
be found. Some of our cities are often hosts to migrating birds during 
certain seasons which adds to the number of guests that may not be evi- 
dent by a camp observation only during midsummer. 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


FOCUS 


To show that each animal has a specific place in maintaining the balance 
of nature. 

To help junior highs to think and talk about death and the difference 
between animal life and human life. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Scenes of death in wild animal life are not uncommon occurrences dur- 
ing hikes or any exploration into the woods and fields. Such scenes offer 
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opportunities for investigation and discussion on the matter of death and 
meaning of life. 

The death scenes may take sharp observation. Except for road-killed 
specimens, which we are not considering here, the clues may be quite 
obscure. Some situations offer excellent possibilities for constructing a 
mystery story. 

Seldom are you apt to stumble upon a complete carcass unless you sur- 
prise a predator at the kill or find an animal dead from natural causes or 
accident. Most likely your evidence will be a skeleton or merely a collection 
of bones, bits of fur or feathers. Sometimes merely the marks of a struggle 
imprinted in mud or wet sand will be found. The killer and the scavengers 
in a balanced natural setting usually manage to clean up all evidence. 
Even the bones eventually give way to the work of gnawing creatures. 

Attempt to reconstruct the scene and identify the characters in the drama. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


Who killed whom? How? Why? 

Considering the animal killed, figure out how many a pair of this species 
produce in a year if all survived. Carry this through to two years, to five 
years with all survivors reproducing normally. What would be the con- 
sequences? 

List all creatures that may eventually enter into the drama until all evi- 
dence has disappeared. How long may it take? What would our landscape 
be like without the scavengers? 

What use to man are these animals? 

Should we feel sorry for the victim? Should we hate the killer? 

Is it wrong for an animal to kill another animal? Explain. 

Is it wrong for man to kill animals? Why? Why not? When? 

How do all of the characters fit into the ecology? In what way? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


It is not wrong for campers to cringe at the sight or thought of death 
even of an animal. Death is not a pleasant reality. Death causes real 
separation and loss and may result in loneliness and hardship for others, 
even in the animal kingdom. This does not prevent us from facing the real 
situation and the interrelatedness of nature. Do permit time for campers 
to think about this and really listen to their questions and ideas. 

The question of whether man is not also part of the natural world will 
take you back to Gen. 1:26-31 and from the Scripture (not from nature), 


FOOD CHAIN: traced from plant life to a red-tailed hawk, which eats only 
animal food. 
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we are told that there is a difference. There is a relationship between God 
and man which the other creatures do not share. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, p. 129.) 


Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 

The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel Carson. 

Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 

Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2035. 
Nature and God, by L. Charlés Birch. 

Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 


BACK HOME 


In what way are birds and animals kept in balance in the urban area? 
Although the animal life of some urban areas may be limited to house 
sparrows, starlings, pigeons, and an occasional park squirrel, this question 
can bear investigation. The birds are sometimes without any natural 
enemies and population-reducing methods have to be resorted to. Mammals 
are kept in check by automobiles and a limited diet. The city is an excellent 
example of what happens to wildlife when the ecology is upset. 

What species were in this area before it was a town? 

Why are the present species here? 

What happens when an animal or bird is killed or dies? 

What caused its death? 

What or who will take care of the body? 
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WHAT’S IN THE BRUSH? 


FOCUS 


To determine what wildlife is found in the camp. 

To get an overview of the variety of birds and animals that make up 
the local scene. 

To learn how balance of wildlife population can be improved. 

To determine what makes the camp a suitable environment for its 
native inhabitants. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


A survey of the wildlife on your campsite may start with some simple 
queries into what lives in these woods and fields. You may attempt to 
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identify some fleeting form in the brush, observe a den or nest, speculate 
concerning what pioneers found here or swap stories about hunting and 
fishing. 

You may then proceed to pursue this subject by first looking for signs 
of wildlife. These signs may be animals or birds actually seen or heard, 
tracks, droppings, nests, and dens. More difficult evidence to discover are 
signs of feeding, runways, and trails. (Avoid stirring up old deposits of 
bird or bat droppings because of the possible health hazard.) 

Make a list of observations and use a field book such as Palmer’s, listed 
under “Resources,” to verify identification. (Any of the Peterson Field 
Guide Series will be excellent for this project also.) 

Caution your campers to observe only. Refrain from trampling down 
runways and tearing up nests. Observe nests from a distance so as not to 
disturb occupants. Make full use of binoculars. 

Examine trees for holes and nests. Search ground for burrows, especially 
along stream banks. Hunt for small runways through grass and brush. 
Look for dens in rocky areas. Examine gnaw marks on trees, bitten buds 
and shoots, partly eaten nuts and fruits. 

After developing a list of wildlife, for which you find evidence in your 
camp, you next may want to look for the food that attracts them to your 
areas. Begin with the more obvious fruits such as nuts and berries, then 
search for tender shoots, bark, and succulent plants. Keep in mind the 
plant life, both living and dead, that is often full of insects. Don’t forget 
water. Where is it available? 

A next step in your wildlife survey may be to observe wildlife cover. 
Not only do birds and animals need food and water, but they need cover 
for nests and dens. Some need protecting cover while traveling for food. 
The brier patch in the Uncle Remus story of Br’er Rabbit was the ideal 
cover that Br’er Rabbit needed to protect him from his enemies. Examine 
the thickets, berry patches, hedgerows, and field borders to find out how 
protection is afforded. Discover who is protected from whom. 


THINGS TO DO (may be suggested to camp committee) 


1. Create hedgerow and field or forest borders by planting low-growing 
bushes and shrubs. Multiflora roses, berries, and native shrubs are some 
possibilities. Because camp time is not a desirable time for transplanting, 
the actual seeds may be sown. Keep in mind that seeds are wildlife food, 
so a great abundance will have to be sown for any noticeable results. 
Thicket areas may also be created sometimes by just refraining from 
mowing and cutting. 
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A planting activity may be set up for some time other than the regular 
camp period. 

2. Study life cycles in the camp area. Show how the meadow mouse 
enters into the life cycle of the wildlife community. 

3. Build and set out nesting boxes for wood ducks and other nesting 
birds. 

4. Construct small dams to raise water levels to help create a variety 
of water levels to encourage a variety of aquatic life. 

5. If foliage at ground level is consistently too dense, clear areas for 
dusting and sunning purposes for birds and small mammals. 

6. Set up a program to let certain areas grow without thinning or cutting 
to encourage growth of browse for deer or aspen, poplar, and birch for 
beaver. 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


Is the campsite supporting a balanced wildlife population? What is miss- 
ing to prevent balance? 

What can be done to enhance the possibility of better balance and/or 
more wildlife? 

What is being done in current camp practice that prevents propagation 
of wildlife? 

How can abundant wildlife help the camp program? How can it help 
man? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
The Coyote 


Each animal (bird, fish, insect included) has a specific place in the 
ecology. The removal of a specific species often has interesting and far- 
reaching results. Ghost Ranch, New Mexico, once supported coyotes as one 
of the natural predators that fed on small mammals. Stockmen killed off 
the coyotes and as a result, the small rodents, freed from their natural 
population check, began to multiply in large numbers. The abundant 
supply of rodents then attracted another predator who set about reducing 
the number of ground squirrels and pack rats. The problem was not solved, 
however, because the new basic predator was the rattlesnake. In retrospect, 
it appears that the coyote is a more desirable rodent checker than the 
rattlesnake even if we do allow him an occasional raid on domestic 
animals. Fortunately, today coyotes are making a comeback at Ghost 
Ranch and balance may sometime be restored. 
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The Meadow Mouse 


Each animal has the ability to reproduce faster than its normal death 
rate. The wildlife community must have its predators to hold each species 
within limits. Food supply and disease are generally not sufficient to hold 
down population. As an example, the meadow mouse, which is a basic 
food of the fox, owl, hawk, and other small predators, could easily overrun 
a camp if not checked. 

One female meadow mouse has a life expectancy of one and one half 
years and is capable of producing one hundred and fifty offspring in her 
lifetime. Each female is able to breed at the age of one month and each 
male attains this same maturity in forty-five days. 

Food for these creatures consists of vegetables, forage, and tree bark. 
They have a habit of destroying more vegetation than they consume. This 
habit is easily seen by noticing how they girdle the bark of small trees. 

Count twenty-three pounds of green food destroyed per year per mouse 
and you can have some idea of what could happen if the offspring from 
just one pair could all reach maturity and reproduce unchecked. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF WILDLIFE 
CLASSIFIED BY FOOD CONSUMED 


Vegetable, 
Fruit and Meat and Carrion Forage, 

Insect Seed Berry Fish Eaters and Root 
Eaters Eaters Eaters Eaters (dead flesh) Eaters 


swallow dove robin opossum coyote woodchuck 
flycatcher lark waxwing raccoon crow gopher 
cuckoo mocker cardinal black bear vulture muskrat 
woodpecker} _finch mocker weasel gull beaver 
jay sparrow opossum mink porcupine 
chickadee cardinal | black bear badger rabbit 
pheasant waxwing skunk otter deer 
quail pheasant fox elk 
wren squirrel coyote moose 
warbler hawk 
catbird owl 
crow bobcat 
mole red squirrel 
shrew 
bat 
raccoon 
skunk 
armadillo 
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Some Helpful References (Sce Resources, p. 129.) 


Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 

The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel Carson. 

Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 

Forests and the Natural Water Cycle O-4. A leaflet with diagram. 
Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2035. 
The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. 


BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


What animal life is found near your home? How does this type of animal 
life differ from the animal life found at camp? What has enabled these 
birds and animals to survive in this environment? How does this urban 
animal life help man? What can be done to attract songbirds? 
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FROM DAWN TO DAWN 


FOCUS 


To gain an appreciation of the daily cycle and the adaptations that life 
makes to it. 

To sharpen the senses to observe more closely the phenomena we accept 
as commonplace. 


ACTIVITIES AND OBSERVATIONS 


The twenty-four-hour cycle of night and day is a commonplace and an 
accepted phenomenon in our lives. There are innumerable trite expressions 
that fit certain parts of the day. We never give a second thought to being 
fresh in the morning and we accept without comment the coolness that 
comes with the setting sun. Despite its monotonous regularity, this cycle has 
many fascinating aspects that often go unnoticed. 

You may begin this adventure by taking nothing for granted and ques- 
tioning everything. Examine various forms of life as they respond to this 
daily cycle. 


Some Observations 


Temperature: Observe temperature changes around the clock in a spot 
exposed to direct sun rays. Keep a record for two full days. Do the same 
for a shaded spot. 

Humidity: Make the same kind of observation as made for temperature. 

Animal Activity: Observe activity of different species at different periods 
in the day cycle. 

Even the formation of clouds is affected by this cycle. Some parts of the 
country can almost count on an afternoon shower as surely as nightfall can 
be counted upon. 

All of our senses come to play in discerning the changes we take so much 
for granted. A good place to start with junior high campers might be with 
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sound. Have the campers close their eyes and listen for three minutes. 
Make a note of all the different sounds that are heard. Do this at dawn, at 
noon, in the middle of the afternoon, at dusk, and late at night. Which 
sounds were heard at only one time? Which were heard twice? Were any 
heard at all times? 


QUESTIONS AND CONVERSATION STARTERS 


What temperature variations must life have to endure to survive in each 
spot? How does animal and plant life adapt to this? 
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What is the relationship between humidity and sunlight? night and day? 
How do plants respond to the cycle? 

What are the characteristics of nocturnal animals? of diurnal animals? 
How are the skies affected by the cycle? 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Campers in the Rocky Mountains may experience a difference of fifty 
degrees in temperature during the twenty-four-hour daily cycle. From 
baking in the sun at eighty degrees in the midafternoon, the campers may 
awake at dawn to find a ring of ice in the water pail. In midsummer at a 
lower altitude the thermometer may not go through such violent gymnas- 
tics, but there is still a noticeable change in temperature as the day and the 
night goes through its regular cycle. 

Light is another obvious change in the cycle. Even the cloudiest of 
days provides more visibility than the most brilliant moonlit night. The 
light and temperature changes occur with such regularity that we seldom 
give them a second thought. Just as we can count on this regularity, we 
can count on these two factors having a considerable effect upon the plant 
and animal life you find at camp. 

The approach of nightfall brings many changes to the forest world. 
Gregarious birds wing their way in long ragged lines toward their roosting 
place. Nestlings cease their raucous calls for food and settle down to the 
warmth of the parent cover. Diurnal mammals huddle close or seek shelter 
as the lower temperature approaches. The hum of bees ceases and with 
the darkness other sounds emerge as nocturnal animal life takes over. 

With darkness, predators begin their nightly prowl. The mysterious 
call of the owl and the night song of the coyote are sounds that the camper 
remembers for a long time. Some predators are more quiet in their nightly 
search for food. Among the nocturnal wanderers are deer and opossums, 
while raccoons delight in making nightly rounds of camp garbage cans. 

Dominant in many night concerts are the choruses of whippoorwills, 
insects, and frogs. These sounds all help support the conclusion that the 
night is not at all like the song attesting to “the still of the night.” 

The desert community may illustrate some reversals of what we ordi- 
narily find in the forest community. The intense heat of the day forces 
some animals to a life underground. Other creatures remain in protected 
hiding places during the heat and venture out in search of food at night. 

The plant kingdom is also a part of this night-and-day cycle as it re- 
sponds to temperature and light changes. The response of the plant world 
to changes may not be so noticeable as the response of the animal world, 
but the changes are there just the same. Watch a bed of red clover. During 
the day the leaves are spread open to the sun. Have the campers note how 
they appear at night. Why does this change occur? 
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Perhaps the sunflower is the best-known example of a plant that responds 
to sunlight. There are, however, many more varieties of plants that turn 
their food manufacturing leaves to get the best advantage of the rays of 
the sun. Then, there are flowers like the morning glory that open blossoms 
only during the day. 


Some Helpful References (See Resources, below.) 


Boy Scout Handbook. 

Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. 

Everyday Weather and How It Works, ed. by Herman Schneider. 
Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. 

The Living Earth, by Peter Farb. 

The Quiet Crisis, by Stewart L. Udall. 

Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. 

The Sand County Almanac, by Aldo Leopold. 


BACK HOME 


Some Questions to Ask 


Chart the twenty-four-hour temperature cycle at home. 

In what way does it resemble the cycle at camp? 

What changes do you find where there are trees? buildings only? 
How does human activity change during the course of a day? 

What are the controlling factors? Are they man-made or natural? 


RESOURCES 


Audubon Nature Bulletins, National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10028. Write for list of subjects. 

Boy Scout Handbook, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Conservation, by Paul B. Sears. Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel Carson. Signet Book P2360. New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc. 

Everyday Weather and How It Works, ed. by Herman Schneider. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Available in paperback. 

Fieldbook of Natural History, by E. Laurence Palmer. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 

A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals, by Frederick H. Pough. The Peter- 
son Field Guide Series, ed. by Roger Tory Peterson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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A Field Guide to the Trees and Shrubs, by George A. Petridges. The 
Peterson Field Guide Series, ed. by Roger Tory Peterson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Insects, by Herbert S. Zim and Clarence A. Cottam. Zim Animal and 
Nature Guide Series. Golden Press, Inc. 

The Last Eagle, by Daniel Pratt Mannix. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. A condensation of this book under the title The Way of the Eagle 
appeared in Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, Winter, 1966. 

The Living Earth, by Peter Farb. Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. Also 
available in paperback. Pyramid Publications, Inc. 

Nature and God, by L. Charles Birch. The Westminster Press. 

The Quiet Crisis, by Stewart L. Udall. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Reading the Landscape, by May T. Watts. The Macmillan Company. 

The Sand County Almanac, by Aldo Leopold. Oxford University Press, 
Inc. 

Trees, A Golden Nature Guide, by Herbert S. Zim and Alexander C. 
Martin. Golden Press, Inc. 

U.S. Government Publications: 

Single copies of the following materials may be secured free from your 
closest office of the U.S. Forest Service or from Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. Order by number 
given at end of title. 
Edible Fruits of Forest Trees K-6. A four-page leaflet. 
Forestry Activities PA387. A guide for Boy Scout leaders. 
Forests and the Natural Water Cycle O-4. A leaflet with diagram. 
Grass Makes Its Own Food. Agriculture Information Bulletin 223. 
An Outline for Teaching Conservation in High Schools PA 201. 
Teaching Soil and Water Conservation PA 341. A classroom and field 
guide. 
Why Leaves Change Their Color K-26. 
Charts in black and white, excellent for bulletin board: 
How Fire Ruins Timber D-3. 
How a Tree Grows D-4. 
What We Get from Forest Land D-7. 
What We Get from Trees D-6. 
Available from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402: 
Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 2035. 

The Waste Makers, by Vance Packard. Pocket Books, Inc. 

The Web of Life, by John H. Storer. Signet Book P2265. New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc. 

All publications available from your denominational bookstore except 

where otherwise noted. 
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WHO AM |? 


Six Explorations Designed to Help Explore Questions Junior Highs Ask About 
Themselves as They Search for Meaning in Bible Stories 


CONTENTS 


Preface 


Telling Bible Stories 


Additional Resources 


1. 


Who Am I? 

Plans and introductory material lead into questions such as: 
How do we know other persons? How do others see us? 
What do we believe as Christians? The Bible story of Jacob 
is studied. : 


. What Am I Living For? 


The Bible story of the rich young ruler is central to a discus- 
sion of what is important in terms of one’s vocation. Life’s 
purpose, claims of Christ, and future plans are considered. 


. Who’s More Important than I? 


The importance of interrelatedness between persons is seen in 
the Bible story of the good Samaritan and a modern account 
of Frank Laubach and his work with the Moros. 


. Can I Decide for Myself? 


Introductions and plans help open up the subject of what 
determines our choices. The Bible study from Jeremiah 
opens up the question of our freedom as Christians. 


. Can We Always Be Christians? 


The Bible story about Zacchaeus is discussed in terms of how 
God comes to us and what it means to be a Christian. 
Reports and a true-false quiz are part of the exploration. 


. What Shculd I Do? 


The week’s discoveries in Bible study and self-understanding 
are brought together in dramatizations, summaries, and group 
evaluation. 
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PREFACE 


As you look ahead to the outlines for the Bible explorations that follow, 
you will see that each is headed by a question having to do with the young 
person himself. And in each, the campers are led through the question to 
know how the stories and verses chosen deal with elements of the founda- 
tion of their faith as Christians. These explorations seek to open up the 
Bible for them. In each a Bible story is to be told or studied in its entirety. 

Many other stories could have been chosen. Many other questions could 
be asked by the young people about themselves and about their living as 
Christians. But the Bible is not a textbook or a book of education and 
morals. It does not lead step by step to the graduation day of Christian 
maturity. We shall seriously fail in our understanding of our faith if we 
presume to find in the Bible a pious pattern of the good people who receive 
their reward and the bad people who don’t. For the believer the Bible is a 
witness to the love of God which speaks to our hearts and minds, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

No better place or time could be found than a camp setting for the 
effective telling of a Bible story. Here for a few short days young people 
are freed from the thousand and one activities of daily life at home. Here 
are new friends and a new wideness of space in which to move. They are 
ready for new understandings about themselves and their faith. Here they 
and an adult friend may sit and talk together of the mystery and wonder 
of the truth the Bible tells. 

As you, the counselor, tell these stories to your young people, you need 
not be an experienced storyteller. Indeed, some techniques of storytelling 
are often better forgotten, lest the techniques become more important in the 
telling than the story itself. No “props” are needed, no flourishes to give 
your telling reality. The stories of the Bible faithfully and simply told by 
a believing Christian speak their own reality and truth. 

The counselor does not stand over and above those to whom he tells the 
story. Rather, he is one with them, speaking in all humility of what God 
has said through the Bible. 

These explorations are planned in such a way that you as counselor are 
free to adapt them with sensitivity to the needs and concerns of your own 
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on 


group. It is not necessary that all that is planned for each exploration be 
completed exactly as outlined. Sometimes it will be far more effective if an 
exploration is carried over for two days or even longer, or the group may 
be brought together throughout the day for the different procedures of the 
exploration. See the suggestions given in the introduction to each explora- 
tion or the outlines. 

As counselor, you should read carefully not only these outlines but also 
the material for personal devotions, My Morning Devotions, which will be 


used by each camper daily. Watch for opportunities to relate this devo- 
tional material to the explorations. 


TELLING BIBLE STORIES 


As You Prepare the Bible Story 


In preparing to tell a Bible story effectively and faithfully, the following 
procedures might be suggested: 


i. 


Read the story in the Bible, if possible in more than one version. 
Read it several times, underlining lightly with your pencil the parts 
and passages that puzzle or seem unclear to you. 


. Now use the commentaries and other Bible-study tools available to 


learn all that you can about the story: its setting, background, and 
meaning. (This is to help you in your understanding. It is best to tell 
the story as it is recorded, including the detail that is there and not 
embellishing or adding new content to it.) 


. Turn to the outline of the exploration in which the Bible story is to be 


told for the guidance that is given there. 

Now tell the story, aloud if possible, to yourself, being sure that it is 
told simply and clearly. As the story unfolds, try to center yourself 
in it, knowing that God can speak through your inexperience and 
ignorance to make known his word. 

Feel free to tell the story in your own way, and in your own words. 
Tell it, if possible, in its entirety. These accounts of God’s love and 
his redeeming acts have been told by fathers to their children and by 
friends to their friends for generations. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


‘ 

The young people themselves may use the various books listed for 
special study or for their own personal reading. The Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets issued by Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60610, and Love and Sex in Plain Language, by Eric 
Johnson (J. B. Lippincott Company), are also recommended. 

Each camper should have his own copy of the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, My Morning Devotions, and Let’s Sing Together. 


For the Leader’s Preparation 


Many of the following might be borrowed from your minister or your 
church school library: 

How to Teach Junior Highs, by Barbara Smith. The Westminster Press. 

The Young Adolescent in the Church. The Geneva Press. 

Young People’s Bible Dictionary, by Barbara Smith (The Westminster 
Press), or An Encyclopedia of Bible Life, by Madeleine S. and J. Lane 
Miller (Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc.). 

Several versions of the Bible, such as the Revised Standard Version; 
The New Testament in Modern English, translated by J. B. Phillips (The 
Macmillan Company); The Bible, A New Translation, by James Moffatt 
(Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc.). 

Bible commentaries, such as The Interpreter’s Bible (Abingdon Press), 
or The Westminster Study Edition of The Holy Bible (The Westminster 
Press), or another good commentary. 

Bible storybooks: Men of Tomorrow, by Ewald Mand (The Westmin- 
ster Press). (This book is essential for use in these explorations. It may be 
borrowed from a church school.) The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie (Abingdon Press), and The One Story, by Hulda Niebuhr (The 
Westminster Press), are also excellent Bible storybooks. 

Books about the Christian faith, such as those from the Layman’s 
Theological Library (The Westminster Press), especially Making Ethical 
Decisions, by Howard Clark Kee; The Meaning of Christ, by Robert Clyde 
Johnson; and Barriers to Belief, by Norman F. Langford. 
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WHO AM I? 


Introduction for the Counselor 


Jacob by our standards was a scoundrel and a coward. He sold, out his 
own brother and lied to his father and had some sneaky business with his 
father-in-law. When the going got hard, he ran away. 

But God chose Jacob, saying, “Behold, I am with you and will keep 
you wherever you go...” (Gen. 28:15). And the promises and purposes 
of God were fulfilled through Jacob. “By you . . . shall all the families of 
the earth bless themselves.” (V. 14.) 

If Jacob had tried to answer for himself the question, “Who am I?” he 
might have said, “I think I am a very smart fellow who has outwitted 
everyone else.” Or he might have said: “I’m a thorough heel—not worthy 
to be Abraham’s grandson, because I’ve acted so badly and hurt so many 
of the people who are nearest and dearest to me. I’ve made pretty much 
of a mess of things in my life.” But Jacob might still have gone on to say, 
“I am a person to whom God has made himself known, to whom he has 
offered fellowship with himself, and who makes demands upon me.” 
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The question, “Who am I?” may not be one that a teen-ager is con- 
sciously asking himself. But it underlies some of his most basic actions and 
emotions in the process of becoming an adult. He may not be asking, but 
he is being bombarded with the answer from every side. In science class 
he learns that a man is simply a few arranged atomic elements. The 
capitalist tells him that citizens are units in a great competitive system, the 
struggle to survive. You are a potential juvenile delinquent, say the news 
headlines. 

But as he turns to the Bible, he finds another answer. The Bible tells 
us that we are those with whom God has chosen to live in love and fellow- 
ship as God’s chosen people; certain expectations are held for us. We are 
called to tell others of God’s love. God’s Spirit, speaking through the Bible, 
tells us of his love that never lets go of us. Yet, we are atom-structured 
creatures in the struggle for survival in a hostile world. We are weak and 
sinful. Jacob is “Israel,” the prototype of the land and of the rebellious 
people. But as Christians and members of this household of faith as people 
of God we know that beneath and above and beyond all this we are persons 
accepted by God, to whom he has given himself. 


A Plan for This Exploration 


(The following outline is offered to help you as a leader.) 

1. Introducing the exploration: How do we know another person? 

2. How do others see us? Analysis of commonly held points of view. 

3. What does the Bible tell us? 

4. Write individual biographies. 

These points may be covered consecutively, or at different times during 
the day, or over several days, according to the interest and concerns of 
your group. 


INTRODUCING THE EXPLORATION 


You might begin by asking each young person to give a brief account of 
the person sitting beside him. One way to do this, especially if the young 
people do not know one another too well, is to pair off by twos, letting all 
the “1’s” be interviewers and the “2’s” the interviewed. Allow about two 
minutes for interviews before reversing the procedure. 

Now let the accounts be given. Try to move this along as fast as possible, 
since this procedure is simply an opening wedge to the following discussion. 


How Do We Know Another Person? 


How do we get to know another person? Are simple questions enough? 
Ask: If a new person of your own age were to move into your neighbor- 
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hood, you’d want to know some things about him. What are some of the 
things you’d like to find out? (Where does he come from? What kind of 
family does he have? Where does he go to school? What does he like to 
do?) How might you find out what he’s really like as a person? What kind 
of clues might you look for? (His appearance? the way he talks and acts 
with other people? his reactions to your own questions and suggestions? ) 

Discuss how some “pen pals” who never have seen each other feel that 
they are acquainted because they have told each other so much about 
themselves. Ask: What can you know about a person from letters? from 
tape recordings? Allow the campers time to explore this and really listen 
to their ideas. 

Suggest that what we see in ourselves is sometimes not at all what others 
see in us. We say that a person has a feeling of inferiority or superiority 
because he thinks too badly or too well of himself. Furthermore, people 
see us differently, according to their feelings about us. The “hero” of the 
school baseball team might appear as a “villain” to the defeated team. 


HOW DO OTHERS SEE US? 


Pose a question such as this: Suppose that we were to go to some of 
the outstanding authorities of “our world” today to ask them to give as 
clear and true a description of us as possible. What might such definitions 
be? Listen to replies and continue to question. How do you think our 
families might think of us? our teachers? What kind of answer might we 
get from a biologist in his laboratory? a chemist? an employee of the 
Department of Internal Revenue? a business executive? 

Write or put up the question, “Who are we?” Let the young people help 
to list the current answers of our day, as: 

We are animals (biologist). 

We are a chemical combination of tiny particles of matter (chemist). 

We are prospective customers (businessman). 

We are prospective workers (business executive or labor leader). 

We are beings capable of being trained and educated (teacher). 

We are the national defense (Selective Service Board). 

We are tax deductions (Department of Internal Revenue). 

We are members of the church. We are sinners (minister). 

We are citizens soon to vote (politician). 

We are members of society (sociologist). 

Let this be a clearinghouse, if possible, for some of the fears and 
attitudes toward the adult world. Try to bring out the thinking of the 
junior highs. What about the sociologist who thinks the world could well 
do without some of us because of our population explosion? What about 
the psychologist who says that we are the results of our conditioning by 
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our family and the world around us? What about the Communist who says 
that we are of no value as individuals, but only as, together, we are “the 
state.” 


Summation of Discussion 


At this point the discussion should be summed up by the counselor in 
some such way as follows: There seems to be no simple answer to our 
questions about ourselves—or what it means to be a human being in 
today’s world. The world picturé is on the whole very confusing and con- 
tradictory. It poses more questions than it answers for us. 

It seems evident that all kinds of people have all kinds of opinions about 
us and about our place and importance—or lack of it—in the world. And 
perhaps we are all those things which people say we are—and many other 
things known only to ourselves. 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE AS CHRISTIANS? 


Ask: What difference does our Christian faith make in the way we see 
ourselves? Does it make any difference? (Some may suggest that we can see 
ourselves as “children of God,” or as “sinners,”’ or as “church members.”’) 
Don’t discuss the answers at this time. Bring out the fact that as we read 
and study the Bible it becomes clearer and clearer to us that in a sense the 
whole Bible reveals God’s word and tells us the truth about ourselves. As 
the Bible comes alive for us, we can see ourselves in a new and completely 
different way. 

Now suggest that in order to pursue this theory we will recall together 
one of the very familiar stories of the Bible—the story of Jacob. 


Tell the Story of Jacob 


Ask the young people to try and really listen as you tell them the story 
of Jacob. Suggest that they find a comfortable, relaxed position. Although 
the story is very familiar, they are to try to listen to it as if hearing it for 
the very first time. 

Now tell the story. Tell it as simply as possible, holding closely to the 
Biblical account. Tell it as a believer in the God of Jacob who is also our 
God, in whose loving care we are. As you tell the story, you will let it 
speak for itself—as it has spoken to men over the centuries—of God’s 
mighty acts, and of the wonder that he is personally with his people, with 
those whom he has chosen to love and serve him. Try not to interpret as 
you go along. God and his redemptive love, as shown in the Bible, are a 
reality beyond explanation. 
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You will, however, want to include the following points of the story 

itself: 

1. Jacob in his life at home with his father and mother and brother. The 
difference between the two brothers. Jacob pushes Esau to a sharp 
business deal. (Gen. 25:27-34.) 

2. Jacob’s deception of Isaac, with the help of his mother. Esau’s anger. 
Jacob is forced to leave home. (Ch. 27:1-45.) 

3. Jacob, away from home, recognizes God’s presence with him. (Ch. 
28:10-22.) 

4. Jacob’s long exile from home. His decision to return with his family. 
(No need for a detailed account of this. A few sentences are enough.) 

5. Jacob’s dread of meeting Esau. His effort to protect himself. (Ch. 
32:3-21.) He recognizes his dependence on God. (Vs. 9-12.) 

6. Jacob, alone, wrestles with a stranger. He knows he has contended 
with God. God gives him a new name. (Vs. 22-32.) 

7. Esau accepts him as a brother. Jacob feels that God himself is acting 
through Esau’s forgiveness of him. (Ch. 33:4—-J1.) 


NoTE: It will be fine if you can tell the story yourself as suggested above. 
If you feel that you cannot tell it, an alternate plan is for you to read aloud 
to the young people the story of Jacob in Men of Tomorrow. 


Bible Study 


Now go immediately into study groups. Divide into groups of three or 
four, giving each group one of the following assignments. If your group is 
large, the small groupings will need to double up on assignments. A secre- 
tary should be chosen in each to write down the results of the study. The 
group should decide how it will make its report. For example, perhaps a 
role play or interview would help communicate the feelings and attitudes. 


Assignment 1 

Read Gen. 25:27-34; 27:1—45, which tells about Jacob as a young man 
at home. 

If Jacob’s brother were to write a “true” account of him from his point 
of view, what do you think are some of the things he would say about him? 
What if Jacob’s father were to write such an account? his mother? What 
might Jacob say about himself at this point in his life? (NoTE: A “birth- 
right” means the privileges and rights of the eldest son as head of the 
family, including a double share of the inheritance.) In giving his blessing 
to Jacob, Isaac thought he was passing on this heritage to Esau. How did 
Jacob’s eagerness to get the blessing for himself show his lack of trust in 


God? 
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Assignment 2 

Read Gen., ch. 28, telling how God came to Jacob when he was away 
from home. Try to answer the following questions: 

How did God come to Jacob when he was away from home? 

What promise did he make to Jacob? 

How did Jacob acknowledge God’s presence with him? 

What do you think Jacob was attempting to do when he tried to bargain 
with God? 

How do we sometimes try to “bargain” with God? 

What difference do you think this experience made in the way Jacob saw 
himself at this point in his life? 


Assignment 3 

Read Gen. 32:3-12, 22-32; 33:1-11. This is the account of Jacob’s 
return to his father’s home and his reconciliation with his brother. Then 
try to answer the following questions: 

Why was Jacob afraid to face Esau? 

How did he try to protect himself? 

Jacob, alone (v. 24), felt that he was wrestling with God. In what 
other ways do you think he struggled against God in his life? 

How do we sometimes struggle “‘against’”’ God in our lives? 

Why do you think seeing Esau’s face seemed “like seeing the face of 
God” to Jacob? 

How was Esau’s forgiveness and acceptance of Jacob, in spite of what 
he had done to him, like God’s forgiveness and acceptance of us? 

God gave Jacob a new name that signified his purpose for him, that he 
should be the father of a “chosen” people. What does the name “Christian” 
signify as to God’s purpose for each of us? 


Summation of Reports 


As the young people bring in reports, take time for discussion of them. 
The following points should be made: 

If we wanted to choose a really despicable character in the Bible, we 
might very well point out Jacob. He was a real “hood” deceiving his father 
and cheating his brother; and of course, this is logical, because his mother 
was rather delinquent herself in some ways. Jacob, weak character that 
he was, simply followed along with her ideas and ran away when the going 
got rough. Why, then, did God choose him to accomplish his purposes? 

God chose Jacob, as he chooses us, simply because he loved him and 
had a purpose for him to fulfill. And Jacob knew, in spite of all his un- 
worthiness, that God was with him, and that God could use him. In Esau’s 
forgiveness he recognized God’s action—not because he, Jacob, deserved 
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it, but simply because this love and forgiveness were in the nature of God. 

Discuss the difference it made in Jacob’s view of himself to recognize 
God’s presence with him and his purposes for him. As we recognize that 
God is with us and we are never unrelated to him, how does it give us a 
new and different view of ourselves? Sometimes as Christians we struggle 
against God and his purposes, wanting our own way instead of his. But 
God does not forsake us. And here is the true picture of mankind. God, 
who created the world, and mankind in it, has never left us alone, no 
matter what we are. He is always with us and working through us to help 
us be our true selves, carrying forward his love and purpose in the world. 

Ask: In what special way do we as Christians believe that God gave 
himself to us? Discuss the significance or meaning of God himself becom- 
ing a man. As Jesus Christ he took upon himself this same humanity that 
belongs to each of us. He lived as a man with all of man’s limitations— 
assailed by the temptations that beset us, knowing that agony of physical 
suffering, the guilt of human sin—though he was sinless. In his life he lived 
in complete obedience to God. In his suffering and his death he took our 
shame and sin upon himself. He opened up for us the way to a new life 
with him. By ourselves we may be no more than a chemical formula or a 
good consumer—helpless and hopeless. But Jesus, in taking upon himself 
this same humanity, was making it possible for us to live as new persons, 
forgiven and restored to our true selfhood. As we try to give ourselves and 
our lives to him, he gives us the freedom to become what we should be: 
his faithful people, obedient to his divine purpose, at work for him in his 
world. 

Ask different young people to turn to the following Bible passages, read- 
ing them aloud: John 3:16-17; Heb. 12:1-2; Rom. 8:28—-39, to see how 
men have understood the relationship we have with God, his love toward 
us, and our response in love to him. 
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WHAT AM | LIVING FOR? 


Introduction for the Counselor 


When the rich young ruler came to Jesus, asking, “What must I do to 
inherit eternal life?” he was disappointed because Jesus did not answer 
the question that was asked. The answer that Jesus gave the young man 
raised a far more basic question that involved himself and his whole purpose 
in life: “Sell all, .. . follow me.” 

As adults we have a tendency to think of junior highs as carefree chil- 
dren, to whom the future is a happy, distant, and unassailable dream world, 
except for a few minutes’ briefing in the office of the guidance counselor. 
But today, more than ever before, the future will not leave teen-agers to 
the happy dream of childhood. The voices of radio and TV, the headlines 
of the morning newspapers, the conversation at the family dinner table, 
inform them of the adult world and of the dangers and realities that must 
soon be faced. This is not to say that for healthy-minded teen-agers the 
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present is not tremendously important and exciting—current fads, school 
football games, making and keeping friends, club activities, and dating for 
some. But the young people know too that life is—or will shortly become 
—a serious business about which important decisions will have to be made. 

What are they living for, these boys and girls in your exploration group? 
The world is telling them daily, on every side: “You're living to be a good 
consumer . . . to be a worker of the world . . . to conquer the universe 
through science. . .. You have no business to live at all. There are too many 
people in the world anyway.” 

The rich young ruler wanted the best—the very best that life could 
offer: eternal security. But when he sought practical guidance from a 
“spiritual expert,” Jesus gave no expert advice, no rule of conduct to add to 
the strict rules that this good man already observed. Instead, Jesus claimed 
him body and soul for his service. 

The Bible gives us no yardstick for measuring our spiritual progress, no 
clear way to attain Christian “maturity,” but turns our eyestto Jesus Christ, 
in whom we find our life purpose. 

As Christians, our calling—what we are living for—is nothing less than 
to serve him completely in all of life—in school, at home, in our relations 
with our friends, to serve him not just in some future profession or condi- 
tion of life, but to serve him now, as his people chosen for his purposes in 
the world. 


A Plan for This Exploration 


This exploration seeks to help young people to stand beside the rich 
young ruler as he stood before Jesus and received his call to follow him. 
The outline of procedure is: 

1. Introductory discussion: What things are really important? 

What do others tell us we are here for? 

The story of the rich young ruler. 

Work out some “conversations.” Discussion. 

What life purpose claims us? Discussion and Bible study. 
How can we follow Christ? 

. Summation. 

If the question of this exploration really concerns the campers, do not 
hurry any part of it. Possibly at some other time during the day or night 
you might want to continue your discussion of part 7. If necessary, part 6 
could be carried out farther as a camp project, having individual interviews 
with an experienced counselor. At some other point in the camp program 
there should be opportunity for the young people to examine guidance 
literature. 
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To Prepare for This Session 


Have ready the Bible-study assignments for the conversations and the 
“How about it?” examples on individual slips of paper. Have Bibles and 
resources for planning of worship. 


Counselor’s Preparation 


For your own preparation, read carefully the story in Mark 10:17—-22. 
Refer to the guidance given in the introduction to this exploration. 


INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: 
WHAT IS IMPORTANT? 


A way to begin would be to ask: How would you feel if you were re- 
quired to live all year in a community where there were no movies, no TV, 
no cars, no comfortable homes with electric gadgets, no indoor plumbing? 
(The young people will, probably, feel this‘ would be a great hardship 
except for an occasional camping trip.) 

Ask: What would you say are some of the things in our day-to-day lives 
that are important to us? Let’s list some together. (You can enter into 
this discussion with the junior highs, identifying yourself with common 
ideas of success and status as desirable goals in the “American way of 
life’: nice clothes, good friends, sports, books, clubs, good food, educa- 
tion.) Help the young people to say honestly what things they feel are 
important. Why are they important? What are we living for? 


WHAT DO OTHERS TELL US 
WE ARE HERE FOR? 


Ask: What do adults say we are here for? Who are some of these 
persons, and what are they saying? 

The campers might come up with some of the following possible answers, 
and add others to the list: 

Doctors—to have strong, healthy bodies. 

Teachers—to develop intelligent minds, to make good members of 

society, to be good citizens. 

Businessmen—to be good consumers. 

Ministers—to lead good lives. 

Military leaders—to fight Communism.. 
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Someone might say that we are living only to be destroyed by the instru- 
ments of war. A vital statistician might say that the fact that we are living 
at all is a mistake, that the world could do very well without so many 
oncoming teen-agers. 

Accept the various ideas about why we are here and leave the question 
open. 


THE STORY OF THE RICH YOUNG RULER 


Tell the story of the rich young ruler (Mark 10:17-22). 

You might introduce the story by saying that the Bible tells us of a 
young man who was greatly concerned about himself and his future, and 
yet he seemed to have everything. He had all that money could buy, he 
lived a good life, and was a leader in society, but he was not content. He 
wanted to be absolutely sure that he was aiming for the very highest in life. 
Perhaps he had heard Jesus speak many times. In any case, he had high 
respect for him and recognized him as a great teacher and spiritual leader. 
Jesus could tell him, he felt, how to attain heaven, how to be sure of the 
joys of eternal life. 

(Tell how the young man came to Jesus, keeping closely to the Biblical 
account, or read it aloud from one of the new versions. ) 


WORK OUT SOME “CONVERSATIONS” 


Divide into pairs to work out some conversations based on the Bible 
story. If your group is large, you will need to double up on assignments. 
If it is very large, divide into larger groupings with two members of each 
group as “conversationalists” and other members to help them in prepar- 
ing the conversations. ; 

Explain that three conversations are to be worked out and that each 
pair (or group) will have five minutes to plan its conversation. (Do not 
give too much time, since these will be more valuable “off the cuff.’”’) 

Distribute the following assignments: 

Conversation I. This will be between the young man and a fellow coun- 
cil member from the synagogue (another religious leader of his community). 
This conversation is taking place before the young man asks his question 
of Jesus. Try to bring out: 

(1) What the young man thought was his problem, 

(2) Why he was so much concerned about it, and 

(3) The reasons he thought that Jesus could help him. 
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Conversation 2. Two of Jesus’ disciples are discussing Jesus’ encounter 
with the young man after the young man has gone back to his village. The 
disciples might recall what they know of the young man and his back- 
ground and tell why they think he came to Jesus. They will also review 
the conversation between Jesus and the young man, each giving his own 
reactions to what happened. 

Conversation 3. This conversation takes place between the young man 
and a close friend whom he meets when he gets back to the village. He 
will explain his understanding of what Jesus offered and why he couldn’t 
accept Jesus’ challenge to serve him. (Perhaps several pairs may want to 
work this out. The individuals might include his sister, his employer, his 
teacher, his brother, or his father, etc., as well as a close friend.) 


Present the Conversations 


As the young people work on the conversations, the counselor may 
need to help them develop their ideas. But try not to impose your thinking 
—especially in Conversation 3, since this may be a real opportunity for 
the young people to get out in the open why they think Jesus (or the 
church, or the Bible) asks too much of them. 

As the various conversations are presented, let them be discussed. What 
more might be added? 

Conversation 3 may bring out the following points: 

Perhaps the young man worried about what people would think of him 
if he went off with Jesus. 

Perhaps he was really confused, since what Jesus told him was so dif- 
ferent from what he expected. 

Perhaps he didn’t want to give up his importance as a popular leader 
in his community, or the comforts of a wealthy and comfortable home. 

He must have felt that he was already pretty good and didn’t need to 
be changed. 


Discuss the Story 


Ask: Why do you think this young man was disappointed in Jesus’ 
answer? What had he expected? Let the young people discuss this. Help 
them to understand how Jesus’ answer was unexpected. He gave no ad- 
ditional rule of conduct for this good and important young man. He sug- 
gested no great act of piety to add to the already great number of pious 
acts in his life. Here was a man who, in his own eyes, was far along toward 
his goal. Just a few more good deeds—and he’d have it made! 

Is this what Jesus was telling him? What does the story tell us that 
Jesus felt toward the young man? Why did he ask him to give away his 
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goods? What more was he asking? (Jesus was telling him in effect: “I 
don’t want just your good acts. I want you. I want you to give up the 
kind of life that is centered in self and your own self-betterment, and I 
want you to center your life and yourself in my will and my Kingdom. 
I offer you a totally new life of fellowship with me.”) What does it mean 
when we say that as Christians we are called to serve Jesus Christ in our 
lives? It should be clear that this isn’t a command just for “good” people, 
but that all Christians in their day-to-day living are “in service” for him. 
This is a Christian’s “vocation.” 


WHAT LIFE PURPOSE CLAIMS US? 


Ask, What are some of the important practical decisions that face us as 
young people right now? 

Discuss these, possibly having the junior highs list them on a piece of 
paper or in a notebook. Such decisions might be concerned with the fol- 
lowing: 

The use of time at school and at home (clubs, schoolwork, other activi- 
ties). . 

The use of money (allowance and other sources of income). 
Our choice of friends and the daily relationships with them. 
Relationships with members of our family. 

Relationships with teachers and other adults. 

Our future and our lifework. 


“How About This?” 


Now divide into groupings of four or five each to consider one or more 
of the following “How about this?” situations. Explain that each involves 
an important decision that might face a young person trying to. follow 
Christ. Explain that there are no “right” answers. You are not interested 
in their answers so much as in why they think as they do about each given 
situation. 


Situation 1 

I have a good position in a factory. I live with my wife and three children 
in a small two-story house. I am not particularly interested in anything or 
anyone except my family. I do a great deal of overtime work to earn 
enough so that my children won’t have to want or worry about any ma- 
terial needs. I want my family to be the best off of any in our community. 
But sometimes I wonder if this is really the way Christ intends for me 
and my family to live. How about it? 
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Situation 2 


My friend and I are top competitors for a good scholarship in school, 
though my marks are slightly higher than his. I am fortunate because I 
have had every possible advantage. My father is a chemistry professor 
and has given me private coaching. We are not wealthy, but we are quite 
comfortable. With a scholarship we should be able to manage college, but 
without it, we should find it a tight squeeze unless I get a job on the side. 
My friend, however, has none of my advantages. He has to work week- 
days and Saturdays to help out*in the family. Without the scholarship he 
won't be able to go to college. Perhaps I should resign my scholarship in 
his favor, but I’ve worked hard and really deserve it. How about this? 


Situation 3 


I have a job in a factory on the assembly line. I have been told that 
I have unusual talent as an artist, and this is what I want to be. However, 
my younger sister is still in school, and the money I earn is needed to help 
support my family. Of course, my sister will have to leave school if I quit, 
but I feel that I should not let my family stand in the way of my future, 
since God has given me my talents and abilities as an artist. After all, it’s 
my life. How about it? 


Situation 4 


I’m an exchange student in a college in a country overseas. I have been 
very much concerned about the way I have seen some Americans acting 
here—their failure to understand or appreciate the point of view of persons 
from other countries. This is true even of some in the diplomatic service. 
I have had a year of business training, and my uncle has expected that I 
would go into business with him. But now I feel that I would like to enter 
the field of international politics. Here is where I am really needed. Of 
course, my uncle will be disappointed, and many other persons will think 
it strange that I should give up a sure thing for such a risky career. How 
about it? 


Situation 5 


I am a young surgeon. I entered the field of medicine because I felt 
this was the finest thing a young man could do with his life. However, I 
have discovered some things that distress me very much, for example, 
doctors who perform unneeded operations just for the fee they will receive, 
or who make “mistakes” because they have not made a careful diagnosis. 
I am so disgusted, I should like to give up my profession and be a teacher 
or a minister. Then I can keep my faith in people. How about it? 
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Situation 6 


I am just an ordinary housewife. I go on doing the same drab jobs day 
after day without appreciation from anyone. My husband is a good man but 
not very glamorous. The kids are O.K., with the usual problems, about 
average in school. I don’t feel that what I do is for any great purpose. How 
about it? 


Situation 7 


I’ve always been quite a fellow with the girls. They call me a “wolf,” 
and I rather enjoy the reputation. This means I’m out most school nights. 
My father is always wanting me to do jobs at home, but I get out of them 
when I can, because when I get through college it will be time enough to 
settle down to the serious business of life. How about it? 


Situation 8 


When Joe had been a very young boy he had dreamed of one day be- 
coming a minister. But life just hadn’t worked out that way for him. 
Immediately after high school he had married and found a job as a me- 
chanic in a garage. He and his wife talked about the time when he would 
own his own garage, and perhaps they would own their own home. 

Then one day Joe’s minister told him his church needed an all-round 
mechanic to work as caretaker. The caretaker’s job paid less than Joe 
was getting now, and the hours would be longer. The minister explained 
that the last caretaker had let the boiler run dry and caused thousands of 
dollars’ worth of damage, so that the budget for the church school had to 
be cut to the bone, as well as the amount of money earmarked for relief 
of churches overseas. Of course, Joe said no, but the minister told him 
to think it over. 

Joe knew he had done the practical thing, but in the days that followed 
he became increasingly restless and uneasy. Finally his wife said to him, 
“Joe, if you think the Lord wants you to take this job, you’d better do it.” 
How about it? 


Discussion and Reports 


Help the young people, as they discuss each situation, to bring out their 
thinking. Try not to impose any “right” answers of your own. The right 
answer is not nearly so important as having the young people think through 
the situation clearly, as Christians. Take care that the easy or obvious 
answer is carefully examined. 

Discussion should be informal as reports are given to the whole group. 
Let each situation be read aloud so that all may participate in further 
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discussion. Be sure that the young people understand that as Christians 
we cannot answer for any other person in his situation or truly judge him. 
Every Christian, young or old, must make his own decision before God 
who alone knows him and can make known his will for him. 

The following questions and comments by the counselor may be helpful 
in guiding discussion of the various situations: 

What do you think of the purpose of the man in Situation 1, that his 
family should never have any worries? How do you think such a purpose 
might affect the thinking of the, members of his family? Might there be 
persons other than his family to consider? How might he in his community 
or his business “fulfill the law of love” more fully? 

Why is it so hard for the boy who is working for the scholarship to 
decide what to do? Don’t you think he deserves to win it? Why should he 
give it up? Does this mean he is letting his family down? What difference 
would it make for him? for his friend? 

The young person who works on the assembly line thinks she should 
use the talents God gave her. Do you think she is right in feeling this way? 
Whom is she thinking of first in her life? What will happen to her sister 
if she goes off on her own? Does her thinking need to be changed? If so, 
how? 

The exchange student in another country does not have an easy decision 
to make. On what basis do you think he should make it? How do you think 
his uncle will feel? his family? What other considerations should he have? 
What will he have to give up? Why might he feel that it is God’s will for 
him to change his plans for the future in this way? 

Why was the young doctor disappointed? Why do you think he feels he 
must keep his faith in people? Are Christians supposed to shut their eyes 
to the real evil and sin in the world? How is this young man’s thinking 
self-centered, rather than concerned with others and their needs? What 
do you think should be his first consideration? How might he act within 
his profession against some of the abuses he sees? 

Why might the housewife feel that what she does day by day doesn’t 
count for much? How might she in her situation reach out to the needs of 
others, in her family, in her day-to-day relationships with her neighbors, 
in her community? 

Why shouldn’t the boy in Situation 7 have all the fun he can? Aren’t 
we supposed to have fun in life? What do you think of his plan to put 
off being serious about life until later? How might his present actions affect 
his future as the head of a family? as a member of his community? in his 
work life? in other ways? 

Why should Joe consider giving up a job with good pay and decent 
working hours for one that pays less, and where the working hours are 
much longer? Why should he give up a job where he has little responsibility 
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for one in which he will have a great deal of responsibility? Should he ask 
his wife to give up—at least temporarily—her dream of a new house? Why 
should it matter to Joe personally that an inefficient custodian might cause 
a loss of thousands of dollars to the church? Isn’t it just as possible to be 
obedient to God in a garage as in a church building? What about the re- 
sponsibility of the church members in paying a more adequate salary? 


HOW CAN WE FOLLOW CHRIST? 


Ask, Does following Christ mean that we just “let God do it,” that we 
have no decisions to make for ourselves in our lives? The Bible never tells 
us this. The Bible tells us that God, in his creation of man, gave him in- 
telligence and wisdom and responsibility to take action and to make his 
own decisions. He gave us freedom to decide for or against him, freedom 
to accept or reject his word and his purposes for our lives. 

Recall the answers of the “experts” as to what we are living for. How 
does the knowledge that we are claimed by Christ to serve him in all of 
life help us to see what we are living for, both now and in the future— 
in our home life, in our community, at our work, or in any other phase of 
living? 

As children of God we need not be anxious about what life holds for 
us, but what is important both now and in the future is that we shall try 
to live the life he wants us to live. 

Ask, How does the Bible describe this kind of life? Let the young people 
turn to and read Rom. 12:1-10. Discuss the meaning of “conformed” 
(v. 2) “to try to be like those around us.” “Transformed” means “to be 
completely changed.” By “this world” is meant all the things that we 
want to put in the place of God and his will for us. Point out that the Bible 
does not give us a scale for rating our spiritual achievements in Christ’s 
Kingdom. But as we turn to him, letting his love and concern for us work 
through us for others, we are “fulfilling the law” of love. 


Background for the Counselor 


Trying to live life as God wants us to live it or in obedience to his call 
or summons gives us a good key to the way Christians use the term “voca- 
tion.” The call of God is concerned with the living of life, our total lives. 
His demands on us are not just with Sunday, just with worship, Bible study, 
or any one of those other acts we have branded as “Christian.” Nor are 
God’s demands limited to the way we earn a living. Vocation does include 
occupation, but it is not limited to occupation. Vocation, specifically stated, 
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is a person’s response to the call of God with his entire life. 

This concept of the Christian’s life may not be easy for the junior high 
to grasp. Too often the twentieth-century Christian draws a sharp line 
between the spiritual and the secular, between what happens on Sunday 
and what happens the other six days of the week; between his actions with 
church groups and his actions with other groups. There is a tendency to 
forget that one is a Christian in all that he does. 

If a person really believes that God loves him and that God loves all 
men, if he really believes in Jesus Christ, then he knows his faithfulness 
should be expressed with his total life. Everyone fails and again and again 
must come in humility to confess his selfish concern and action and accept 
the forgiveness of God. 

Obviously, the choice of occupation will enter into the discussion about 
vocation. As indicated previously, this is part, but only part, of the vo- 
cation picture. Junior highs may be thinking of a lifework. Talk along this 
line should be encouraged. Help your campers to see that there is no “Chris- 
tian” rating scale of occupations. Because a certain type of work has a 
direct effect upon the welfare of mankind does not necessarily make it 
any more “Christian” than a job that has an indirect benefit, or perhaps 
in which the worker can discern no benefit at all. True, the worker in a 
service profession may experience a deeper source of satisfaction because 
he sees direct results of his work, but this has no effect on the work being 
more “Christian” than the work entailed in welding a bracket on a TV 
stand. (Only people are Christian, not things or jobs.) What does make a 
difference in work is the attitude and feeling the worker has in his work, 
his relationships with his fellow workers and associates, and the manner in 
which he uses earnings and time. The medical doctor who slaves away 
night and day to be able to afford greater luxury and prestige shows no 
more sense of vocation than the assembly-line worker who grabs every 
overtime opportunity so that he can afford the second TV set or an ex- 
pensive camera. Now, workers in both fields have an opportunity to express 
a sense of vocation through the motivation that drives them. If the drive is 
founded in the love of God, the doctor may find a deep satisfaction or joy 
in service. The assembly-line worker, on the other hand, may not be able 
to make a connection between his work and the welfare of mankind. But, 
motivation founded upon the love of God may be manifested in his working 
relationships and the way he uses earnings, spare time, and other talents. 
Both, in this way, illustrate a sense of vocation. 

Beware about dwelling too long on future goals. The campers are 
mainly interested in life today. Junior highs are Christians now. Their 
vocation is expressed in camp by the way they deal with fellow campers, 
in the use of their time, and in their attitude toward cooperative efforts. Dis- 
cussion may bring out the fact that living out one’s vocation as a Christian 
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at this stage of development (or any stage, in fact) is different. Help the 
campers to see that it is a role of constant searching. Avoid having them 
come to the conclusion that as a junior high their vocation is to agree 
always with the stated leadership and follow the will of the group. This 
concept is valid at times, but searching, thinking, and probing may bring 
differences and even conflict. The Christian then strives to face differences 
and conflict honestly with love and understanding. Here, in the tension 
situations you may find a great opportunity for growth in your campers 
as well as in yourself. Do not brush differences aside. Tackle them with 
love, tact, and honesty. 

Each of your campers is endowed with his own particular set of charac- 
teristics that make him the individual he is. Your recognition of his own 
individuality in helping him think through this matter of vocation is most 
important. What is more, each camper needs to understand his own in- 
dividuality as he probes in this concept of vocation. Don’t rush. As a 
counselor, you will want to work at this throughout the camp period as 
many different opportunities arise. 


What About the Future? (Discussion) 


Discuss the importance of wise planning for the future. What can we 
do to prepare ourselves for the future? (Point out that the way we live 
now, and the kind of relationships we have with others, are establishing 
habits and attitudes that will largely influence our future and determine 
the kind of persons we shall become. ) 

Ask: What about our future work? What are some ways that we can 
prepare ourselves for our lifework? List the suggestions made by the 
young people. They may be similar to the following: 

1. We can study our own capabilities through aptitude tests, etc.; we can 
talk with counselors who can help us get experience in different types of 
work during the summer, after school, Saturdays. 

2. We can explore the job world in ways mentioned above. We need to 
keep our eyes open as we read the newspapers and as we travel to see 
what the needs are and what occupations are open to us. We can talk to 
people who do the various kinds of work to find out more about them. 

3. We need to face ourselves and our limitations realistically. We can- 
not all be big business executives or movie stars. 


SUMMATION 


Recall what has been said in each part of this consideration. Don’t 
preach at, but rather, help the group recall and summarize their findings. 
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Christians have never been promised that life will be simple or easy 
for them, or that there will not be keen disappointments along the way or 
times when you feel that what you are doing is utterly purposeless. We 
will fail and fail miserably many times to put God and his call for justice 
and righteousness before our own self-seeking. But we shall know also 
that he forgives us and helps us to turn again to him. He is our Father, 
who loves us and helps us to know and in turn to do his bidding. 

We shall find that as we try to live God’s law of love, we shall be con- 
cerned about others and want more and more to accept responsibility in 
love for them. We have responsibility in the work we choose to do in life, 
in the way we plan our personal lives and live them, in our relationships 
within our families, or with those around us in our community. Perhaps 
we may be called on to give up the work we want to do, or are most able 
to do, because of other responsibilities. We may feel we must leave our 
comfortable home life or miss having some good times with our friends. 
Or we may have to face a life of dull, monotonous routine in the situation 
where God has placed us. 

Right now, here in camp, we are faced with decisions and choices about 
ourselves and our actions that challenge us with the question, What are 
we living for? We do not know what life holds for us, today, tomorrow, or 
in the future years. But we have received the call given to the rich young 
ruler, and we know that God and his purposes are sure and to be de- 
pended on. 


3 


WHO’S MORE IMPORTANT THAN 1? 


Introduction for the Counselor 


Sometimes we feel that we have heard a particular story from the Bible 
so often and had it “explained” for us so many times that there is really 
nothing more that it can say to us. One of the most familiar Bible stories 
is the one that Jesus told to his disciples about the injured traveler who was 
helped by a Samaritan (looked down on by the Jews as an inferior sort 
of person) when good people would not help him. Part of today’s purpose 
for the young people is to see this familiar story in a new light. 

The expert in the law who asked Jesus, ““Who-is my neighbor?” did not 
get the pious answer he was expecting. The story as Jesus told it put the 
questioner on the spot. Jesus tells him to put himself in the place of the 
wounded man in the story. He himself is the injured traveler who is left 
totally unable to help himself. 

Jesus saw that the questioner had to become aware of his own need for 
love and mercy. This lawyer, and each of us, must also put ourselves in 
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the place of the hurt and helpless traveler. The story tells us also how we 
receive this love. God, through Christ, offers us his love—not because we 
have earned it through our good actions but as his free gift. 

Love, as the action of God, moves at the same time and by one great 
impulse in three directions: 
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This exploration is planned to help your young people understand how 
we as Christians are related to others through God’s love. In Explora- 
tion 1 we asked the question, “Who am I?” Why should I value myself 
and others? We learned that our only answer is in God’s personal concern 
and interest in “me” individually and in every other person. God is offering 
his love to each one. God’s love for me is no more, no less, than for every 
other person in the world. His love in me ‘breaks over into my love and 
concern for those around me. In the very act of receiving I can also give. 
“This is my commandment, that you love one another.” 


A Plan for This Exploration 


1. How are we related to others? (Discussion. ) 

2. The Bible story (Luke 10:25-37). 

3. A modern example: Frank Laubach’s work with the Moros. 
4. Summation by the counselor. 


To Prepare for This Exploration 


Read Luke 10:25-37, the story of the good Samaritan. Helpful back- 
ground reading for the counselor will be as follows: 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 8, pp. 192-197. (Write on a card the 
pertinent information from page 193 about the Jewish interpretation of 
the law. ) 

Making Ethical Decisions, by Howard Clark Kee, pp. 90-92. 

In preparation for activities in this exploration, have ready paper and 
pencils and paints, if you are in a situation where you can use them. You 
may also want a drawing compass for making the circle ahead of time on 
the outdoor chalkboard the diagram suggested above, and to have a large 
drawing to demonstrate the circle chart showing our involvement in re- 
lationships with others in our lives. (See illustration. ) 
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HOW ARE WE RELATED TO OTHERS? 


Begin with a conversation. Say that it would be possible for us to make 
some statements about ourselves that would make us seem mighty insignifi- 
cant and unimportant. Ask the young people to think of some such state- 
ments. Start off by giving one yourself, such as: 

I’m only one of about 3,218,000,000 people in the world. 

Encourage the group to add statements about ways that make them seem 
insignificant. Perhaps this happens when they think of all the galaxies of 
stars, or when they are on a crowded bus or subway, or when people at 
home pay no attention to them, or when they’re new in a neighborhood 
and don’t know anyone, or are in a big high school. 

Talk about the fact that nearly everyone feels this way many times in 
his life. You might share an experience of your own before suggesting that 
perhaps our lives touch those of other persons in more ways than we 
realize. We all belong in many groups or circles that draw us together 
with others. What are some of these groupings? 

Let the young people suggest some, such as clubs, family, church, 
school class, neighborhood crowd. If any one of your group is not part of 
a family, be sure to realize this and account for it in the way you introduce 
this idea. 

Now show the circle chart. Label the center circle “the family.” With 
the young people’s help, label the other circles. You may need to draw some 
extra ones, and sometimes circles may overlap, as groups are not mutually 
exclusive. Your chart when finished might look like the one on page 160. 


Make and Explain Individual Charts 


Now let the young people work with the compass, or draw freehand 
their own circle charts. They might use white construction paper and paints, 
or felt-tip pens. If there is time, they might want to represent the groupings 
on the charts by appropriately placed stick figures or symbols. If your 
total time for this exploration is limited, there should be a time limit for 
this activity. 

You may want to break after this activity before returning for the Bible 
story and study. 

Take a few minutes for each individual to show the chart he has made 
and explain it to the others. In this way the young people should come to 
realize that we are all involved with others in many ways, they with us, 
and we with them, in different ages, different types of people, different 
purposes in different groups, sometimes in so many circles at once that 
we are “run ragged” trying to keep up with it all. But most of us like to 
be where we can rub elbows with other people. 
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Point out that not only are we involved with those we know personally, 
but our lives touch those of many we have only seen, such as other citizens 
of a community or a state or a nation, or members of the church. Our 
leaders in these groups speak and act for us toward groupings or com- 
munities or nations that are also made up of persons. Discuss some ways 
in which what we do individually, and as groups, affects other individuals 
whom we have never seen, but who belong in the largest circle (the world) 
with us. 


THE BIBLE STORY (Luke 10:25-37) 


Introduce today’s story by the recognition that this is a story that Jesus 
told which is very familiar to us. Say that it is a story about a man who 
found himself on the spot even when he didn’t ask for it. Today as we 
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listen to this very familiar story, let’s try to follow it very carefully. Say, 
“When I have finished I am going to ask you to tell me (1) who is the 
man on the spot in this story, and (2) how.” 

And behold, a lawyer stood up to put him to the test, saying, “Teacher, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” He said to him, “What is written 
in the law? How do you read?” And he answered, “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself.” And 
he said to him, “You have answered right; do this, and you will live.” 

But he, desiring to justify himself, said to Jesus, “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” Jesus replied, “A man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and he fell among robbers, who stripped him and beat him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. Now by chance a priest was going down that road; 
and when he saw him he passed by on the other side. So likewise a Levite, 
when he came to the place and saw him, passed by on the other side. But 
a Samaritan, as he journeyed, came to where he was; and when he saw him, 
he had compassion, and went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring on 
oil and wine; then he set him on his own beast and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. And the next day he took out two denarii’ and gave 
them to the innkeeper, saying, “Take care of him; and whatever more you 
spend, I will repay you when I come back.’ Which of these three, do you 
think, proved neighbor to the man who fell among the robbers?” He 
said, “The one who showed mercy on him.” And Jesus said to him, “Go 
and do likewise.” (Luke 10:25-—37.) 


Discuss the Meaning of the Bible Story 


Begin discussion of the story by pointing out that for Jesus’ hearers 
the story would seem quite real and close to their lives. The J ericho road 
between the two cities was familiar to them all; less than seventeen miles 
in length, but desolate, rocky, and infested with robbers. 

Suggest that the young people list the characters who were in the story. 
Allow time to do this. Ask if anyone has been left out. If discussion doesn’t 
bring out the name of the lawyer—who has asked the question in the first 
~ place—reread the account until someone “catches on.” 

Open up discussion of what is meant by the story, and what was Jesus’ 
purpose in telling it. The young people will no doubt give the usual in- 
terpretation—that we are to think of everyone as our neighbor, that we 
are to do good to everyone. Ask, Is this what Jesus said? Recall the ques- 
tions that we were to have in mind as we listened to the story: Who is 
on the spot here? and how? 


1 The denarius was worth about 20 cents. 
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Review what Jesus said. Let the junior highs open their own Bibles to 
Luke 10:25-37, reading the passage carefully, sentence by sentence. Let 
them think each part through until it becomes clear that Jesus was telling 
the lawyer to think of himself as the man who was shown love and mercy. 

1. Discuss the fact that this “surprise ending” must have been a great 
shock to the lawyer. He was quite ready to be kind to the unfortunate 
persons to whom he felt superior. He was quite ready to give time and 
money to help others if this was what the religious law required of him. 
But to see himself in the center of the act as the one who was helpless 
and hopeless, who couldn’t help himself . . .! What man would ever want 
to put himself in such a position! 

2. Let a young person report or read (if this is available) from The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 8, on page 193, about the Jewish interpretation of 
the law. 

3. Now say that God has a way of putting each of us on the spot in 
exactly this same way, no matter how much we may want to stand on the 
sidelines. Jesus was saying in the story that we too have “fallen among 
thieves.” We are not what we should be any more than the hopelessly in- 
jured traveler. And we are unable to help ourselves. Only the love and 
mercy of someone outside ourselves can help us. I am and you are the per- 
son who is in need of help, even though we have done nothing to deserve 
it. Like the Samaritan, God comes to us in love, not because we deserve 
it, not for being good, not because we’re loyal Americans or because we 
attend church regularly, but simply because he cares about us and wants 
to save us, to restore us to himself and to a right relationship with others. 

Go on to say that perhaps we feel that we aren’t really in need of help, 
that indeed we are leading pretty good lives. We are friendly and try to be 
helpful. We generally do what we are told. For the most part, people like 
us. But shall we look a little deeper? Do we ever see evidence within 
ourselves that we are not so good as we may think we are? 

(Read through the following ideas very slowly—not for comment—just 
for individual thinking. It might help to suggest that each camper rephrase 
the statement in the words he would use to express the same attitude. ) 

Do we ever catch ourselves thinking, “Well, what’s in it for me?” or 
“What do I get out of it?” 

Do we ever misuse our bodies, perhaps by not eating right, by over- 
eating sweets, by not getting enough sleep? 

When we think ahead about a vacation, do we ever think only about 
the money we’ll make, or the fun we’ll have? 

Do we ever encourage our friends to tell the unpleasant things they 
know about others—or do we pass them on and make the story bigger? 


Do we ever think we’re just “a little bit better’? or go to the other 
extreme and think “I’m no good”? 
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These and many other things within ourselves make us realize that we 
do need that help. Just as much as the traveler in the story we need God’s 
love and mercy and forgiveness. 

Ask, What happens to us and to others as we simply accept this amazing 
gift that has been offered to us? 

Use the diagram as given in the introduction, which shows how God’s 
love moves at one single impulse to us and through us for others, how it 
is offered by him continuously to all mankind, how through others and our 
involvement with them we are brought to a deeper understanding of God’s 
purposes and what it means to follow him in love. 


TELL ABOUT A MODERN EXAMPLE: 
FRANK LAUBACH’S WORK WITH THE MOROS 


In his book, The Silent Billion Speak, Frank C. Laubach, an American, 
an outstanding Christian of our day, tells a story about himself: 

For years he had heard about the Moros, a people who lived in Lanao 
in the South Philippines who had tried to keep out foreign intruders ever 
since the conquest of Magellan in 1521. Because of their fear of and 
hostility toward foreigners, they had never been able to hear the good 
news of Christ. 

In 1929 Frank Laubach went to Lanao to give these people the Christian 
gospel. He looked on them as a “tribe of heathen” whom he, Frank 
Laubach, must convert to Christianity. 

He has written that the first month with these people was the hardest 
of his life. He sensed that he was failing miserably to make Christ known 
to them, that there was a solid front against him as one who was strange 
and different from themselves. 

It was his habit each evening to climb Signal Hill, back of his home, 
with only his black dog for company. One evening as he was sitting, look- 
ing out sadly over the province that had him beaten, he began to pray. 
Why, why, he asked God, did this have to happen to him? He had come 
to do these people good, and they had rejected him and his message. 

It was then, Frank Laubach says, that God spoke to his heart. He knew 
in his heart that he had failed because he did not truly love those he had 
come to help. He felt himself superior as an American and as a Christian. 
He seemed to hear God say: “Think only of how J love them.” (Exactly 
as I love you, who are also a sinful man.) 

In that hour Frank Laubach gave himself up to God’s will. He prayed, 
“Drive me out of myself and come and take possession of me.” 

In that terrible hour Frank Laubach faced himself as he was, with his 
prejudices and feeling of superiority, his self-righteous assurance, his lack 
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of understanding that it was only as he let God and his love work through 
him that he could be used by God for others. At last he knew that those 
to whom he had come were not, in God’s eyes, a “tribe of heathen,” but 
each was a person whom he loved and for whom Christ had died. 


SUMMATION 


Ask, Why should I value myself—or others in my life—even others 
whom I don’t know? 

The only reason can be found in God’s love for me—and his same love 
for everyone else. (Read aloud I John 4:19-21 as follows:) “We love, 
because he first loved us. If any one says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who does not love his brother whom he has 
seen, cannot love God whom he has not seen. And this commandment we 
have from him, that he who loves God should love his brother also.” 


4 


CAN | DECIDE FOR MYSELF? 


Introduction for the Counselor 

If, about the year 600 B.c., we had asked a young man by the name of 
Jeremiah if he intended to be a prophet of the Lord, he might have an- 
swered, certainly not, that he was not at all the type for it. Being a rather 
timid young man, he generally looked to his elders, members of a priestly, 
upper-class family, to form his opinions. He was unquestioningly loyal to 
king and country; he was a good churchman, attending the Temple reg- 
ularly; he liked getting along with people, especially with the important 
people of his town; he was a law-abiding citizen but not much of a leader 
in his town because he couldn’t express himself very well in public. 

And yet it was this same Jeremiah who was to stand in the court of the 
Lord’s house and proclaim boldly to a hostile people: “Thus says the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel, Behold, I am bringing upon this city and upon 
all its towns all the evil that I have pronounced against it, because they 
have stiffened their neck, refusing to hear my words” (Jer. 19:15). 

What made the difference? How was the timid youth changed into the 
fearless prophet? What had happened to him? 

The Bible tells us that “the word of the Lord” came to Jeremiah. 

History and psychology and our own experience prove that our daily 
actions and decisions are the result of our situation in life. Our parents, 
before our birth and from our earliest childhood, have helped to make us 
what we are. We are chained by a conscience that others have fashioned 
by their do’s and don’ts to us. We are torn apart by conflicting loyalties 
and pressures. We are persuaded by the people who matter in our lives 
to assume a particular point of view, or to take a certain action and to make 
the decisive choices that will influence our whole lives. 

But as Christians we believe that man is not a puppet to be manipulated 
by an irresistible fate, but that God gave man freedom to be himself, not 
a slave to circumstances, but God’s true son, to act as one of his people. 


A Plan for This Exploration 
This exploration recognizes that young people are “pushed around” in 
life in many ways. It is designed to examine some of the influences that 
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make them think and act as they do; but further, it should give the campers 
an awareness of their freedom as Christians to answer for themselves to 
God and to enjoy the life of love and fellowship he offers with them. They 
should know that only in him are we completely free to be our real selves. 

Here is the exploration in outline: 

1. What determines our choices? (Discussion. ) 

2. Small-group discussion of examples. 

3. Bible study. 

4. What is our Christian freedom? Rom. 7:14—-25,; 8:2; 12:12. 

It may be that you will not be able to accomplish all that is planned 
here in one session. If not, you might read and think about the passages 
from Romans at another time in the day—perhaps for group cabin devo- 
tions. Or take up steps 3 and 4 on the following day, allowing full time for 
Bible study. 


Preparation for This Exploration 


Read The Book of Jeremiah, especially chs. 1; 26; and 36. 

The counselor will want to be prepared: to tell the story of Jeremiah. 
See suggestions given under “Telling Bible Stories,” on page 135. Read in 
Men of Tomorrow, Ch. 10, the story of Jeremiah. 

Have ready pencils, paper, and Bibles for all. 

Prepare ahead of time the chart showing the results of the study from 
the University of Michigan to be shown at the proper time. Have copies 
of the “situations” to be studied in step 2. 

Prepare ahead of time with two junior highs the indicated Scripture 
selections to be read in step 3. 

Helpful reading for the adult will be: 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 5, especially pp. 777—790. 

Making Ethical Decisions, by Howard Clark Kee, especially Chs. 1 and 8. 

Situation Ethics: The New Morality, by Joseph Fletcher. The Westmin- 
ster Press. 


WHAT DETERMINES OUR CHOICES? 


You might begin by asking everyone to try to recall a decision he has 
recently made. Think back over the past day or week or even farther to 
one particular decision. Perhaps it was a quick decision. Perhaps it was 
one that took a lot of thought. It might have been how to answer someone 
else, or how to do some task, or how to spend some money, or how to 
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treat someone else in a situation here in camp or at home. Perhaps it was 
something that you decided in a discussion in your family, or at church, 
or with your friends, or about yourself. (Give a few seconds before con- 
tinuing. ) 

Ask: Thinking of that decision, try to recall what and who helped you 
to decide as you did. 

The young people might want to share their thinking aloud. Or, you 
may feel that there will be a freer response if the answers are written and 
unsigned. In that case, distribute pencils and paper and ask each one 
quickly and briefly to write out the situation, the decision made, and 
factors that helped him to make his decision. 

If your discussion up to this point has been verbal, you might list, as 
the young people volunteer to answer, the persons or factors that they 
feel have influenced them. If the reports were written, collect them. Ask 
the campers to help you list the factors that they feel influence their 
decisions. 

Help the junior highs to see how often they are unconsciously influenced, 
for instance, in the manner of their dress. They tend to follow the example 
of their friends, or the name brands of the advertisements they see in buses 
or on TV. Even in their-choice of friends there are many “outside factors” 
that influence them. They tend to choose friends who are like themselves, 
of whom their parents or the other young people approve. Their likes and 
dislikes are influenced by disc jockeys, or by magazine ads, or by other 
members of the family. Many of their ideas about right and wrong come 
from their early training at home, school, or church school. 

Sometimes ideas are in conflict, as, for instance, when our parents and 
our friends do not agree about the right time to get in at night. 

Refer to the list you have made to see other factors that are sometimes 
in conflict, as when dates conflict with homework or a family outing with 
a school program, or a Scout rally with a church school class meeting. Ask, 
How do such conflicts make us feel? Discuss this. Some will probably 
admit that they feel confused and unhappy and very much pushed around. 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION OF EXAMPLES 


Explain that you are going to divide into small discussion groups to look 
at examples of true life situations today. Each group will be asked to read 
the example carefully, then try to list what they think might be the factors 
that would influence this particular young person in coming to a decision. 
Be sure to explain that you are not interested in knowing what that de- 
cision will be, but simply in what might be the persons or facts that would 
infiuence him or her in one way or another. Keep pressing the question, 
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“Why?” Why might the girl in Situation 1 feel like going home? Would it 
matter that she belongs to a cultured, Northern family? Why might the boy 
in the slum area think it was all right to help the robbery? 

Appoint a secretary for each group to keep a record of discussion. There 
should be no more than three or four young people in each small group. 
Pencil and paper will be needed. 

(You may not be able to use all the following examples because of 
limited time. If not, choose those which you feel will be nearest to your 
group’s own situation. If you plan to take two days for this exploration, 
more time may be devoted to study and discussion of these examples. ) 


Situation 1 
The Time Is Back in 1963 

A young Negro girl from a cultured family in Philadelphia has just be~ 
come a freshman in a college in North Carolina. In the college community 
Negroes are refused service in many of the best eating places. This has 
led to a series of sit-ins by white and Negro college students together, 
who are determined to break this unjust and illegal policy. The young 
people simply come and sit in the restaurant, quietly waiting until they 
are all given service. This action of the students has spread to many other 
Southern communities, but the Northern girl writes to her mother: “It is 
one thing to read about desegregation in the paper. It is another thing to 
be part of it. I have never experienced anything like this. I know we are 
right, but I am lonely and afraid.” She is very unhappy over the kind of 
treatment she as a Negro must endure in these situations and wants to 
come home. What factors do you think might influence her decision? 


Situation 2 
The Time Is Back in 1962 

You live in a neighborhood that has been white middle class. Negro 
families have begun to move into the area. You know that a certain tech- 
nique called “block-busting” has been used in other neighborhoods. Block- 
busting is sometimes done by offbeat real estate agents and other people 
on the lookout for quick money. It consists of getting moved in on a 
street a family different in race or class from those who already live there. 
This makes the neighbors break out in a rash of fear and prejudice. The 
real estate dealer deliberately fans this fear, making the people rush to 
sell their homes at very low prices in order to get rid of them while the 
going is good. The dealers make the profit. 

A neighborhood meeting of people in your block is being called by those 
who wish the neighborhood to be open to all races. What do you think will 
be the influence that might affect the thoughts and feelings of the people 
at the meeting? 
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Situation 3 

You are a thirteen-year-old in a Christian family in East Germany during 
the period of Communist domination. A Communist pamphlet says, “The 
principal function of the Soviet family is to bring up the children as future 
active and conscious builders of communism.” Certain rituals are being 
offered to combat the appeal of church rituals. The most important that 
is offered is the Jugendweihe (Y0o’gént-vi-E). That is arranged in most 
places to take place at the same time and age as confirmation in the church. 
This has always been very important to the German church. 

Now, at thirteen, you are forced to make a decision. Most of your 
friends are going to take part in the Jugendweihe. You are a sociable boy, 
popular with others of your age. 

Your parents have tried to build a wall around you and your brothers 
and sisters, separating you from Communist ideas as you have grown up. 
But this can’t last. Your church has said that a young person taking part 
in Jugendweihe can’t be confirmed. The vow taken in that ceremony is to 
serve the state. And ahead of time there are ten hours of preparatory 
instruction. The things taught in this instruction are in opposition to what 
the church teaches. 

List some of the influences that will lead to your decision. 


Situation 4 

You have just transferred to a new school in a new community and are 
feeling somewhat out of things. In your old school no one was ever allowed 
to go to movies or a party on school nights. But here things are different, 
and the important crowd in your school, although they have never asked 
you to join them, often go together to the early movie on a Wednesday 
night. Your parents feel that school nights are strictly for homework, and 
you have promised that you will keep this rule. One night the crowd stops 
at your house on the way to the movies to ask if you will go along. What 
might be the reasons why you would, or would not go with them? 


Situation 5 

You have lived all your life in a slum area of a large city. A man with 
a small grocery business who lives in this district offers you a job. You 
come from a family where you have felt nothing but neglect and unkind- 
ness and are a member of a teen-age gang that sometimes terrorizes persons 
in the neighborhood for kicks. When the leaders of the gang hear whom 
you are working for, they come to you with the proposition that you help 
them in a plan to rob the man. They assure you that it will be done in 
such a way that the grocer will never know that you had had a part in 
the robbery. They add a few threats on your account if you refuse to go 
with them. What factors will influence you in deciding whether to join in 


the gang’s plan? 


AVE 
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Reports and Discussion 


If necessary, help the various groups to get started in their discussion. 
Help them to stick to the assignment—to try to think through what are all 
the factors that might influence the young person in each situation. 

As the young people report, take time to discuss each report, letting 
others of the group make any additions or comments. 


BIBLE STUDY 


Discuss with the young people the fact that much of what we do or think 
in life is influenced by those outside us or the experience we have had in 
life. If the researchers in this survey had been asked the question, “Who 
are we?” that we discussed in Exploration 1, they probably would have 
said that we are who we are as a result of all these influences and ex- 
periences in our lives. 

Ask, Is this true? Explain. 

Some of the young people may answer the questions in various ways: 
That we can’t help what we are. That we can’t really decide anything for 
ourselves. That we do make some decisions for ourselves. 

(Material in the introduction of this exploration and in Men of Tomor- 
row, Ch. 10, will be helpful. ) 

Introduce the story by explaining briefly that Jeremiah was a prophet 
who lived over six hundred years before Christ, during an important period 
of change in his country. He saw the fall of the Assyrian Empire. Then 
he watched the control of world power pass to the Babylonians. In his 
lifetime his own country, Judah, lost its independence and became a 
Babylonian province. 

Begin to tell the story in some such way as follows: 


The Story of Jeremiah 


Young Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah the priest, knew very well when it 
was safest to keep his mouth shut. In the tense political situation of the 
Israel of his day it was the smart fellow who never expressed an unpopular 
opinion. The reigning king in Israel, Jehoiakim, Jeremiah knew for a weak, 
conceited, popular idol who was leading his people into folly. Imagine 
believing that Israel’s little army could stand against the power of Babylon! 
Better for the king and the people to look to their own lives and actions 
than to take up arms! Better to take up their own responsibility for the 
poor and needy in their midst, and to turn from following their own ways 
to remember God’s law of love for others! How far they were from God, 
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even though they observed regularly all the holy days, and performed the 
proper religious ceremonies! Such observances would bring them prosperity, 
their false priests told them, and victory over their enemies! Tears smarted 
in Jeremiah’s eyes. How could anyone imagine that God’s care for his 
people was to be bought in such a way? God didn’t want pious acts; he 
wanted loving and obedient hearts! But you didn’t criticize the king in 
Israel in that day—or the lives of the leading citizens—if you valued your 
head or the goodwill of your neighbors or your peace of mind. King 
Jehoiakim had promised victory and peace and prosperity to the people. 
Better to keep your opinions to yourself! 

Jeremiah moved restlessly as he watched his elderly father make the 
Sabbath-evening sacrifice. It was a burnt offering—an animal killed accord- 
ing to the Jewish ritual and offered on the altar to God for the sins of the 
people. 

Who would be brave enough, Jeremiah wondered, to warn the king and 
the people of Israel of their sins, their wickedness and folly before God? 
Perhaps a great prophet of the Lord! If he, Jeremiah, were older, if he 
had the gift of public speaking, if he were closer to the king’s ear, perhaps 
he himself might even speak his mind to the king. But he was so young, 
he would never dare. Besides, the dungeons were damp and full of slime 
and mud. He had seen men who had talked too much die in dungeons. 

The smell of the sacrifice came pungent and strong to his nostrils. He 
heard voices around him chanting in prayer. The smoke of the sacrifice 
rose straight against the blue sky. 

And then, in sheer terror, Jeremiah knew that God was speaking to him! 

“Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, 
and before you were born I consecrated you; 
I appointed you a prophet to the nations.” 
—Jer. 1:5. 


Jeremiah’s reaction was a violent and immediate no! “I do not know 
how to speak, for I am only a youth.” (V. 6.) He couldn’t be a prophet. 
He didn’t want to be a prophet. He didn’t want to speak for God. He was 
afraid, terribly afraid. 

He was no longer Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah, or Jeremiah, following 
along with the crowd, or Jeremiah, the fellow who knew how to keep him- 
self out of trouble. He was Jeremiah—alone—with God. 

A burning fire was in his throat, at his lips. He heard God’s voice and 
bowed his head. “Behold, I have put my words in your mouth.” In that 
moment he knew that God had freed him from his fear—and by God’s 
help he, Jeremiah, would speak God’s message to his people. 

(At this point in the story take time to imagine excuses Jeremiah might 
have found for not doing as God wanted him to do: He felt he must be 
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perfect; so of course he couldn’t! He wanted to be happy, and he wasn’t. 
He wasn’t smart enough to understand God’s will. He was too young. Per- 
haps another day! ) 

But as he turned to God, his self-concern was overcome by the assurance 
that he could be used by God just as he was. He could speak out because 
he would not be speaking for himself, but for God. (“Behold, I have put 
my words in your mouth.”’) 

(Go on to tell how Jeremiah was changed by God from a self-conscious 
young man, fearful to speak the truth he knew, to one who could face 
with courage the scorn and hate and anger of his friends and even of his 
own priestly upper class, as he made God’s will known to them. He did 
not “back down” even when he had to endure a horrible imprisonment and 
faced continually the threat of punishment by death. ) 

He felt it was God’s will for his people that they should submit to the 
power of Babylon. To dramatize what he meant, he put around his neck a 
heavy yoke that was used for an ox and stood in the marketplace—the 
busiest city street. But another prophet, Hananiah, who wanted to be 
popular with the crowd, tore the yoke from his neck and broke it. 

Angry citizens plotted his death. The angry ruling classes called him 
to trial. But a few listened to him and wanted him to be heard. 

This did not mean that Jeremiah was never afraid. Many times he cried 
out to God in his fear and human weakness. But God promised him, “I am 
with you to deliver you.” (Ch. 1:8.) 

Tell how he dictated his book of prophecy to his loyal and devoted 
secretary, Baruch, how Baruch read the book in public and how it was 
burned by the king (ch. 36), how Baruch took another scroll and wrote 
at the dictation of Jeremiah all the words of the scroll that Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, had burned in the fire and many additional words. 


WHAT IS OUR CHRISTIAN FREEDOM? 


Discuss with the young people what the freedom is that God gave to 
Jeremiah, that Christ offers us. 

Some of the young people may feel that God, too, pushes us around. 
Explain that many people have felt this way—that God arranged the world 
and the stars, and us, each in his place and situation in the world, and then 
withdrew like a great puppeteer holding all the strings in his hand. 

But this is not our belief as Christians. We read in Genesis that God 
made man and woman (Adam and Eve) not as puppets, but he gave 
them the freedom to rebel against him, and the freedom to accept their 
rightful place as his children, in a relationship of love and trust with him. 
He gives us the freedom to break through the outside influences and the 
inside doubts and fears that keep us from him. 
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Ask: What are some of the things that are at work in us that stand in 
the way of our accepting the life of fellowship with God that he offers 
to us? Do we, like Jeremiah, feel that we are caught by circumstances and 
our own impulses and desires, and can’t act according to God’s will even 
though we feel we ought to? Perhaps we find ourselves making excuses: We 
are too young. We want to be happy, and this doesn’t seem to make us 
happy. We don’t want to think or act differently from everyone else. We 
aren’t good enough. We can’t help being what we are, because our friends 
or our family or the place we live have made us the way we are. We can’t 
be any different. We can’t seem to do anything right, and nothing can be 
done about it. Perhaps when we’re more mature, we'll be able to change 
ourselves. Later maybe we can do what God wants, but not now. 

Ask: How can we escape from this feeling of helplessness? How can we 
save ourselves? It should be made clear that we cannot save ourselves, but 
that as we put ourselves and our lives in God’s hands, he is able to make 
us free; that Jesus Christ has set us free by his life and death and resurrec- 
tion; that it is only in his strength and the power of his Spirit that we can 
turn from the slavery of the sin that dwells in us, to accept the life he 
offers, and to be and act as our true selves,‘responding to him as his love 
and concern move in us to set us free. 

Ask the young people who are prepared to read Rom. 7:14-25; 8:1-2; 
12:1-2. 


) 


CAN WE ALWAYS BE CHRISTIANS? 


Introduction for the Counselor 


As we turn in the Bible to a study of the story of Zacchaeus, we might 
think that it all sounds too easy; as if once we become a Christian we 
could live at ease with our conscience and our fellowman, with life hardly 
different from the promised heavenly banquet or one long, sweet hymn of 
unending happiness. 

But the Bible never promises such a life for Christians. For the man who 
is truly striving to follow Christ is ever in a state of anxiety, always at war 
with himself and the temptation to give in to his own self-centered desires. 
He is never wholly able to be what he knows he should be or to put God 
and his will first in life. 

Zacchaeus, having accepted Christ and decided to live for him, must 
often have wanted to turn back to his own selfish way. As Christians we 
are like the apostle Paul, torn between what we want to do and what we 
know we should do. 
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When are we Christians? we wonder. Is it only at those times when we 
are behaving ourselves, thinking, acting as we believe a Christian should? 
What about those other times, when we have utterly fallen away from these 
high moments? What about the times when we don’t even want to try to be 
Christians? 

The Bible tells us that when Christ calls us to his service we can never 
completely turn our backs on him, that God is always making a move to- 
ward us to help us to be his people. 


A Plan for This Exploration 


This session will have to do largely with the “means of grace”—the ways 
in which God moves to claim us, and the ways in which we can respond in 
love to his love and care for us, both as individuals and as his followers 
together in the church. It has the following parts: 

1. Bible study—the story of Zacchaeus. 

2. Can we always be Christians? 

3. How does God come to us? 


Preparation for This Exploration 


Read the story of Zacchaeus in Luke 19:J-10 and be prepared to tell 
this story at the very beginning of this exploration. 

Have ready the assignments for the research teams on (1) the Bible, 
(2) the church, (3) prayer. Have ready pencils and paper for each re- 
search team. 

Prepare ahead of time the three young people who are to take part in 
the reading of the story of Zacchaeus, below. Choose young people who 
can read well and with understanding. Take time with them first to read 
through thoughtfully the passage in the Bible. If the young people prefer, 
they may write their own dramatization of the story. 

You will want to have available books of worship resources, such as 
prayer books of your denomination, Bibles for all, copies of My Morning 
Devotions and of Let’s Sing Together. 


BIBLE STUDY 


Ask the campers to open their Bibles and read together Luke 19:1-10. 

Explain that three of the young people will now give a reading that they 
have prepared. It is a story that is based on this Bible passage. 

Have the junior highs give the following reading (or another that they 
may have composed themselves) : 
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A Story About Zacchaeus 


NarrRaTor: Zacchaeus pushed his way along the narrow street of 
Jericho, the city of palm trees. He ignored the traders with their caravans 
of rich materials and rare foods from many parts of the world. This day he 
didn’t even wonder how much they were worth. He didn’t do his usual 
mental arithmetic to figure out how he might be able to tax them. For 
once he wasn’t clutching his moneybag in fear of robbers who were always 
scattered through the crowds in the marketplace. He didn’t notice when 
beggars pulled at his silken robes, whining to get his attention. 

Finally Zacchaeus caught sight of a scribe surrounded by traders. The 
letter writer, seated at his low table, was busy taking dictation from the 
merchants. Witnesses were waiting to seal the contracts after they were 
completed. 

Zacchaeus sighed and sat down on an empty stool near the scribe. He 
could see that he would have to wait a while before his turn came. He 
watched the reed pen scratch across the papyrus, then dip into the small 
ink well in the scribe’s table. Scratch ... dip .. . scratch . . . dip. And 
Zacchaeus fitted the rhythm of the pen to the exciting rhythm of his 
thoughts: Jesus had come to his house . . . to the house of the commissioner 
of taxes at Jericho. . . . Could it really have happened? 

At last the scribe motioned to Zacchaeus. 

SCRIBE: Pull your stool closer so I can hear you over the noise of the 
bargain shouters. Now, what can I do for you? 

ZACCHAEUS: I want to send a letter to my friend, Johanan, tax collector 
at Magdala. 

SCRIBE: I’m ready. 

ZACCHAEUS: From Zacchaeus, commissioner of taxes at Jericho, to 
Johanan, collector at Magdala. 

NARRATOR: A murmur of hate came from the nearby traders when they 
heard Zacchaeus’ name. But Zacchaeus ignored them and went on with 
his dictation. 

ZACCHAEUS: Greetings. I dare to write to you, my friend, because when 
we met in Jerusalem I felt you were feeling as mixed up as I—wanting to 
get out of this filthy business—but still not really wanting to give up the 
wonderful things we can buy with the extra money we take. 

Then, Johanan, I began to hear about a prophet called the Nazarene. I 
heard rumors that Matthew, our collector in Capernaum, actually quit the 
business to join this Nazarene, named Jesus. I couldn’t imagine why; there’s 
no money in following a prophet! 

Many travelers through Jericho have quoted Jesus. Here’s one thing he 
said: “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
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At first the humor of this really made me laugh—until I thought about 
what it meant! But Jesus went on to say that with God ALL things are pos- 
sible. And do you know, my friend, I began to have a faint hope! 

The more I heard in the marketplace about this Jesus, the less attractive 
my house looked when I went back to it, and the more I longed for the 
voices of real friends, instead of hired entertainers and paid servants! But 
I pushed these thoughts away. I tried to forget my doubts by raising the 
duty on wheat, by taking even more tax than Rome required on our famous 
Jericho balsam. . 

And still I kept hearing, “This Jesus even receives sinners, and eats with 
them!” 

So when I found out yesterday that he had entered Jericho, I seemed to 
lose control of myself! I ran to our main road. When I saw crowds there, 
I knew he must be coming. I cursed my lack of height as I stood on tiptoe 
trying to see. When I pushed through an opening I was shoved roughly 
away. Those who recognized me shouted: “Thief! Dirty tax collector! You 
don’t belong here!” 

I almost gave up. After all, what good would it do to see Jesus, anyway? 

But I caught sight of the sycamore tree down the street—the one which 
the children like to play in. On an impulse I ran to it, and kicked and 
pulled and clawed my way up into it. (I’m not used to exercise anymore! ) 

I was just in time. The Nazarene’s group was coming. Even though I'd 
never seen Jesus before, I somehow knew which one he was. He smiled at 
those who came up to him. And then, just as he walked under my sycamore 
tree, he stopped and looked up! I almost fell out at his feet. 

I couldn’t believe it when he spoke to me: “Zacchaeus, hurry and come 
down. I am going to be your guest today!” 

My guest! And how had he known my name? 

I scrambled backward down the tree. I scarcely heard the mutter that 
went up from the bystanders, “Now he has gone to stay with a sinner!” 

I couldn’t blame them for feeling that way. The same thought was clear 
in my own mind! I wondered if I should allow him to come, because of 
what people would think of him. But when I started to protest, his hand 
was on my arm, and he nodded to his followers to come too. 

Now Johanan, I can’t really tell you what happened to me after that. Of 
course, I attended to the courtesies a host shows to his guests. I’m sure 
the servants served a good meal. But those details are of no importance. 
It is what welled up within me that is important: A love for everyone such 
as I have never known. A feeling that this Nazarene knew and understood 
all that I had done—and loved me anyway. I suddenly felt that I could 
turn about—I could, even at my age, become a new man. And I stood up 
before all those new friends and told them what I had to do: 

“Look—I will give half my property to the poor. And if I have swindled 
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anybody out of anything, I will pay him back four times as much.” 

The Nazarene looked at me in such a way that I knew he believed in 
me. He said, “Salvation has come to this house today.” 

Then he turned to his followers and added, “‘Zacchaeus is a descendant 
of Abraham as much as you are, and it was the lost that the Son of Man 
came to seek—and to save.” 

Yes, those were his words, my friend. I am not an outcast after all. Isn’t 
it strange that I was found almost before I knew I was lost? 

I started out last night, late as it was, to find some of those whom I have 
cheated. Believe me, some of them thought I had gone mad. Others under- 
stood what had happened to me, because they know Jesus too. 

And that is what I also hope and pray for you—that you may come to 
know the Nazarene. 

NARRATOR: Zacchaeus rose from his stool. He leaned over to the scribe 
and took his pen from him. The letter writer watched as Zacchaeus added 
these words: “I, Zacchaeus, write this greeting with my own hand. Peace 
be with you!” 


Discuss the Incident 

Ask, Why do you think his neighbors thought Zacchaeus was crazy to 
give the money to them? Some of the young people may suggest that they 
think he was crazy. Suggest that when Christ comes to us we sometimes do 
such crazy things as giving back money we got in questionable ways; or 
“going out on a limb” to help another person even when it means giving 
up something we want for ourselves. 

Ask, Have you ever wondered what happened in Zacchaeus’ life after 
this incident of his encounter with Jesus? We like to think of him as living 
a completely new and glorious life, free from all the old temptations, always 
generous, openhanded, warmhearted, a sort of program of virtues. But I 
wonder if this is so. 

Listen to the ideas expressed by the campers of what might have hap- 
pened to Zacchaeus. 


CAN WE ALWAYS BE CHRISTIANS? 


Discuss what some of the factors are that make it difficult for young 
people today to “let themselves go” as Christians. 

Help the young people to open up on this. Perhaps they see others 
having a good time when they have to mind the baby at home. If you try 
to be friendly with people who are different, you may lose out with your 
own gang. You see other people cheating and getting away with it. Your 
parents are unfair in their rules and treatment of you. You just don’t know 


what is right. 
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Do not block these “complaints”; it may or may not be that they are 
justified. 

When all have had a chance to get these “gripes” out in the open, ask, 
What would you say are the things in ourselves that keep us from acting 
as God would have us act? Help the young people to look honestly at 
themselves. Perhaps it’s just too hard to be different. It doesn’t seem to 
matter what we do. We don’t want to think about it. We’re afraid it will 
interfere with our fun. Help the young people to face the fact that over 
and over again we fall and stumble, and just don’t seem to be able to 
take a stand for what we believe, or to act as we think Christians should. 

Ask, Would you say that sometimes we are Christians and sometimes we 
are not? The young people will probably think this is a true statement. 

But now recall the story of Jacob. Recall that no matter what Jacob did, 
or how inadequate his understanding of God and his purposes for him, 
God did not turn his back on Jacob, but accepted and loved him in all 
his sinfulness. Jesus did not ask Zacchaeus whether he was “worthy” before 
he entered his house. He knew exactly what he was, and still he claimed 
him as a follower. 

The man who fell among thieves was not saved by anything he had done 
to deserve being saved, but was simply a receiver of God’s mercy and love. 
Sometimes we feel very far away from God. Sometimes we almost give 
up. But God never gives up with us. 

No matter how hard Zacchaeus must have found it to change his ways, 
he could never have gone back to what he was before he knew Jesus. 


Why Be Good? 


Recall the discussion of the story of the good Samaritan and that we 
saw how God’s love moves in and through us for others as he claims us 
for his Kingdom. Ask: If God is so ready to forgive us, why don’t we just 
let God do it? Why do we struggle to try to be good? Why not just let 
God make us good? 

One answer to this might be that it just doesn’t happen this way. As 
God accepts us, he sees us as we are, he gives us freedom at every point 
to resist his will, to rebel against him. The man whom God has claimed 
is, like Jeremiah, ever at war with those things within himself which keep 
him from fully obeying and following God, because as sinful human beings 
we can never fully follow him. 

But God does not leave us to fight this battle by ourselves. Even when 
we feel farthest from him he is with us, acting to help us overcome our 
doubts and our cowardice and our self-justification. 
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HOW DOES GOD COME TO US? 


Ask, How is God with us to help us to receive his love and to live the 
kind of life he wants us to live as his children? 

Talk about the ways God makes himself and his will known to us. The 
campers will probably suggest that in our own personal prayers we speak 
to God and he speaks to us. As we read the Bible we learn about him and 
his will. In our worship in the church we come to understand and know him. 
As we talk with others about our faith, and as we try to do his will and 
follow it, we have the sense of his presence. He is known in Christ as 
witnessed to in the Word and Sacraments. 

Write on large paper, words that summarize the suggestions such as: 

PRAYER 

THE BIBLE 

HOLY SPIRIT 

THE CHURCH 
OTHER CHRISTIANS 
CHRIST 


Give a True-False Quiz 


Read or give a copy of the following quiz. Ask the campers to write 
“T” or “F” after each of the statements given, indicating whether or not 
they think it is true or false. State that the papers will not be collected, but 
that this quiz is simply to help in the discussion. 


True-False Quiz 
Personal Devotions 
There are some things I shouldn’t pray about. 
Prayer is conversation with God. 
If I pray right, God will do what I want him to. 
In prayer God speaks to me first. 
I can pray about anything that concerns me. 
As we read the Bible with understanding, God speaks to us. 


In the Church 

We join the church to become better persons. 

If I’m a member of the church, I can do what I want to outside the 
church. 

A church must always have a sanctuary and a minister. 

The church is all those who believe in Jesus Christ. 

The church is for bad people. 

The work of the church is to be a good organization. 

The church was started by Jesus and his disciples. 
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The church’s work is to make Jesus Christ known. 
You have to be an adult before you can take part in the work of the 


church. 


In the Bible 

You can find what God wants you to do by shutting your eyes and put- 
ting your finger on a verse. 

We should study the background of a particular passage: why it was 
written or spoken, by whom, in.what circumstances, and as much about the 
setting as possible. 

If we believe in a certain way, we should hunt through the Bible to find 
a verse that will prove we’re right. 

We should read the Bible in the spirit of prayer. 

The best way to read the Bible is to start with Genesis and read all the 
way through the Revelation. 

The Bible is two things: First, it tells how God spoke long ago in a 
particular situation in history, and secondly, it is speaking to me today 
in the particular situation in which I am living. 

It is just as important to ask how you read the Bible as to ask if you 
read the Bible. 


Reports and Discussion 


As the young people discuss their answers to the quiz, they should gain 
some understanding of ways God uses to speak to us in our day-to-day lives. 


God Speaks to Us in the Bible 


For Christians the only trustworthy guide in our faith is the Bible, as by 
the power of the Holy Spirit it comes alive for us in particular situations 
of our daily lives. We’ve learned in these explorations that this does not 
mean that the Bible is a rule book, or a book of magic verses that tell us 
how to make things happen for us. We cannot read it as we would a 
textbook or a history book, beginning at the book of Genesis and reading 
straight through to The Revelation to John. The Bible tells us how God 
spoke to persons and acted in situations in history and in men’s lives. As 
we study the Bible, and as we hear it explained by others—our ministers 
or our church school teachers or other Christians—it gives us understand- 
ing of how God speaks to us in our own particular situation. It tells above 
all of how he loved mankind so much that he sent his Son, Jesus Christ, 
to die for our sins and to make it possible for us to live a new life in a new 
relationship of love with him and our fellowmen. 


Through the Church 


The church was established by Jesus Christ while he was still on earth. 
As the Israelites were God’s people of old, so the new people of God are 
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all those who love and believe in Jesus Christ. (Let the campers turn to 
and read together John 15:1-5.) The business of the church is not pri- 
marily to have a great organization or great numbers, but to make known 
the good news of Jesus Christ found in the Bible, that God is here with 
‘us—not in some remote universe, but right here beside us in the thick of 
things. Thus he is able to save us and to make us his own. 

This is the truth that the minister preaches in the pulpit, or that we 
Jearn in church school, that we must take into our own lives and through 
our lives make known to others. 

The church is not for the best people. This was made very plain by 
Jesus in his life on earth. He said, “I came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” The church is for sinful people who know that they are sinful 
and in need of forgiveness. This forgiveness they can have only in Christ. 

Sometimes it may seem that we are too young to do very much about 
making known our faith to others. But whenever we act in love and con- 
cern for others, forgetting ourselves, we are making known Jesus’ gospel of 
love. As we support the church with our gifts and our service, the church 
is able through its organization to tell the good news of Jesus Christ. Our 

own faith is deepened as we study in church school or worship together 
with other Christians, acknowledging him as our Lord. 


In Personal Devotions 


The word “devotion” is derived from the Latin “vowed.” In the Ameri- 
can College Dictionary “devotions” are described as “the ready will to 
perform what belongs to the service of God.” Explain that we usually 
describe our private worship of God as our “devotions.” Devotions at 
least consist of reading the Scripture and prayer and something else. Ask 
what else is considered an essential part of private devotions. If there is no 
answer, go on to explain that we need “thinking time,” which may also 
be called “meditation.” Listening to God and thinking about him and what 
he wants us to be and do are acts of devotion. We think a prayer of thanks 
and praise without any words. We read the Bible, and may pause to think 
over the meaning of something, or about what is said when we have finished. 
Then we pray, reading or using our own words. Sometimes our thoughts 
wander. This happens to everyone. If we find we are thinking about people 
or events in our lives, we pray for those people or about those events, and 
then bring our attention back to where it was. 

During a time of meditation, a person sees himself in relationship to 
God and in turn in relationship to his neighbors. A renewed sense of 
dedication and direction can be a result of private devotions. 

In our personal devotions, our times “alone” with God, we are not 
really alone, but our voices join with fellow Christians around the world. 
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We pray as part of the church, as a member of the family of God, going 
to him as a child will go to a father whom he deeply loves and fully trusts. 
In this faith and trust we need not be afraid to open up our lives and 
thoughts to God, no matter what we know is wrong. We make known our 
wants to him, no matter how trivial or selfish or wrong they may be. When 
we are truly sorry for our shortcomings and sins, God offers us forgiveness, 
accepts us as we are, and makes us fit for his Kingdom. 

This does not mean that we can “work” God by prayer, to make him 
do for us what we want. This isnot truly to pray to God, since then all we 
want is for God to give us our way. As Christians we pray knowing that 
God has already spoken to us. He is always ready to hear us. 

As we think about a passage of the Bible, as in our Bible meditations, 
we are one with all the people of God who for countless generations have 
opened hearts and minds to the meaning of his word. 


TALK ABOUT THE CAMP DEVOTIONAL BOOKLET 


Discuss with the young people what the use of My Morning Devotions 
has meant to them. Have they had any thoughts or questions about the use 
of this booklet which they would like to share with the group? Have they 
felt that any Bible passages had new meaning for them? Did they feel that 
the material in the devotional booklet related in any way to their explora- 
tions or to any other part of the camp program? How? 

It may be that the young people will want to discuss some of the material 
in the daily devotional books or have questions about it. Take time for any 
comments or sharing of insights. 

Point out some of the resource books that can help a person in his per- 
sonal devotions when he returns home. 


6 


WHAT SHOULD | DO? 


Introduction for the Counselor 


This last exploration seeks to gather up into several spontaneous dra- 
matizations by the young people some of the week’s discoveries in Bible 
study and self-understanding. 

In each situation the young people will be called on to assume the parts 
of Christians who are trying to make clear for non-Christians or for those 
who do not understand the Christian faith what our faith is and what it 
means to live as a Christian in the world today. 

The three situations to be used are: (1) a family that has never heard 
the story of the Bible, or of Jesus Christ, who he is, and what he did; (2) a 
group of biologists who believe that all men are and all they think and 
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do can be explained by science; (3) a group of young people who can’t 
see that being a Christian makes any real difference in people’s lives. 
There should also be time given to the young people in this session for 
an evaluation of the explorations and for thinking through what this course 
and the entire camp experience have meant for them individually and as a 


group. 


A Plan for This Exploration 


1. Preparing for the dramatizations. 
2. Dramatizations and discussion. 
3. Leader’s summation. 

4. Group evaluations. 


Preparation for This Exploration 


Review thoroughly the explorations that you have followed so far. Try 
to recall the questions the young people had, and their chief concerns as 
brought out in discussion. What points in the thinking of the young people 
should be reemphasized in their role-playing? 

For your own preparation in leading discussion of the dramatizations, 
read, if possible, Chs. 15 and 16 in Men of Tomorrow, “Away with This 
Man” and “A New People of God.” Read also The Meaning of Christ, by 
Robert Clyde Johnson (Layman’s Theological Library). 

Have ready desired properties for the dramatizations (it is not neces- 
sary to have any) and copies of the descriptions of the three situations for 
the small dramatization groups. 

In the second part of the meeting you will devote some time to an 
evaluation of the week’s explorations and other camp experiences. The 
purpose of this is twofold: (1) to help the young people to review what 
they have learned in Bible study and discussion and (2) to draw out from 


the young people their own reactions to this course and to their total camp 
experience. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Begin by explaining the assignments. 
Divide the campers into small groups of two or more each to plan their 


dramatization. Make clear that the dramatization of “What happened 
then?” will be on their own. 


The various groups may need some help in getting started. You might 
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_ Suggest that as they go along they jot down on paper some of their ideas 
as cues for reference. Recall with the groups the parts of the explorations 
that might relate to their situation. They should not have enough time to 
plan out completely what they will say—just enough to get the feel of their 
parts and how they might begin the dialogue. 

A way to simplify the dramatization would be to have each situation 
read by a member of the group, then to dramatize “What happened then?” 
Be careful that too much emphasis is not given to the manner of presenta- 
tion, since the discussion following is most important. 


Situations 


1. You are at the Black Hills Passion Play, an annual event in Spearfish, 
South Dakota, depicting the story of Christ. You and your family are 
sitting beside a family who are strangers to you. As the trial of Jesus is 
being shown on the stage, the woman next to you leans over and whispers, 
“I just know they'll let him go!” At first you think she must be kidding, 
but then you realize she isn’t. She actually doesn’t know what happens to 
Jesus! 

After the Passion Play is over, the two families go some place to talk. 
The other family members have been shocked at what happened to Jesus, 
and they don’t understand about the resurrection. They also want to know 
just what it does mean to be a Christian. 

Your group will now act out the conversation, starting at the point where 
you are seated together to talk. Make up your own families. In the con- 
versation try to explain what you think it means to be a Christian. (This 
situation is based on a real incident in the Black Hills.) 

2. A group of biologists has just come to a consensus that the human 
race is doomed to extinction. Their opinion arises from the results of an 
experiment with the effects of radioactive fallout on rats. One biologist 
suggests that perhaps the human race will die out, or continue in a very 
limited area. The others agree that man is no different from any other 
creature of nature and is subject to its laws. He might be described as part 
of a great natural machine that is slowly running down. All he can do is 
try to be stronger than the other fellow and get ahead of him so that he 
will survive longer. (Do not let this discussion get off the point. It is not 
a discussion of biological theories, but of why the Christian sees man in 
a different way. ) 

One biologist, however, says that this may all be true, but that there is 
something else to be said about man that puts an entirely new face on the 
matter, something that he read in the Bible and has found to be true in 
his own experience as a Christian. Several others agree with him and try 
to make clear their point of view to the other biologists. 
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How would they as Christians explain about who or what man is, and 
his purpose and destiny in life? Why is his purpose as a Christian different 
from his purpose as a creature of nature? 

3. You will act out a discussion that is taking place in a junior high 
fellowship meeting. One of the members of the group has just said that he 
can’t see what difference it makes if one is a Christian. He knows some 
grown-ups in the church who aren’t so good! Someone else in the group 
agrees with him, and mentions some things he knows that go on in busi- 
nesses (or homes, or whatever you want to mention) around town which 
do not express justice or love. So the question is brought up, “Just what 
does it mean to be a Christian, anyway?” 

Your group will start acting out the discussion with the statement that 
is mentioned in the second sentence. Then go on from there. 


Discussion of Dramatizations 


When the whole group gets together again, each situation should be 
explained or read before it is acted out so that the rest of the group will 
start out with the same background information that the smaller group 
had. The dramatizations should not be allowed to go on very long, nor 
should they be driven to a neat conclusion. After some points have been 
made around the central question of “What or who is a Christian?” stop 
the dramatization by saying something like this, “O.K., we’ll stop there 
because you have brought out some interesting (or helpful or thought- 
provoking) questions.” Try whenever possible to turn a question back to 
the group. Ask: What else could be said by the Christian in this situation? 
Have we any questions about this explanation of what it means to be a 
Christian? 

As the adult leader you will need to be alert to points brought out in the 
dramatizations. Following the third dramatization, let the junior highs help 
you summarize their discussion of the basic question. If you have a chalk- 
board or large newsprint, it would be helpful to write down these points as 
they are given. There needs to be an atmosphere of acceptance of each 
person’s contribution, despite immaturity or lack of understanding. How- 
ever, the following should be made very clear. 


SUMMATION 


The good news of Scripture is that God so loved the world that he gave 
his Son, Jesus Christ, to live and die for us. In his life on earth he showed 
us what God is like and what a man should be. In his death he took on 
himself the punishment we deserve for our sin and rebellion against God. 
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In his rising again he is present with us through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, working in and through our lives. As we turn to him in repentance 
for our own sinful and self-centered living, he offers us a new and different 
life with him. 

When the scientists say that man is only a unit of a biological system, 
that his purpose is centered in his own survival, they are not taking into 
account the revelation of the Bible. The Bible tells us that man is never a 
person by himself, but that he is always a person in relationship to God, 
his Creator and the Creator of all things—including biological systems. 
This special personal relationship of God’s love and concern for us and 
our response in love and obedience to him are what make us truly ourselves. 
God has not set the universe in order and then withdrawn to govern it by 
remote control as if it were a great machine. The Bible tells us that God 
has never left his world, that he is not only our Maker, but our Redeemer 
and our living Lord. He gives us a new life and a new purpose in our lives 
—not to get ahead of the other fellow but to love our neighbor as our- 
selves and as we are loved by him, and to live with him in this Kingdom of 
love forevermore. 

As we look about us we ask: Where are the evidences? Why isn’t there 
a better world? Why is it not plain that Christians are all good people and 
better than non-Christians? When Jesus was on earth he was accused of 
associating with sinners. Christians are not better than anyone else, they are 
sinners who, knowing their own sinfulness, know also that God accepts 
and loves them just as they are, offers them forgiveness, and by the help 
of his Spirit turns them from themselves to him. We cannot tell another 
person how near or how far he is from the Kingdom of God. Every human 
soul stands alone before God. He is the only one who knows us exactly as 
we are. He is the only one who is able to accept us, knowing everything 
about us. Only God can redeem us and bring us to himself. He speaks to 
us through the church and its work and worship and in our personal 
prayers and devotions, as we read and study in the Bible about his 
marvelous acts of love and redemption. He speaks to us in every situation 
in our lives. In spite of man’s selfishness, weakness, and sin, his rebellion 
against God’s will, God is still with us, working in our hearts and minds to 
claim us for himself. 

In conclusion, take a few minutes to talk about the church as God’s 
people, and how as his people we try to be obedient to him, responding 
to his love and care for us and being his people wherever we are, in school, 
in our social groups, at home, and in our concern for others in all parts of 
the world. Christians of all countries are called to stand for him and to help 
and sustain one another as they make their own personal decisions about 
their lives as his people. God’s people have never been a vast majority. 
Even in America, where many are nominal Christians, we know that there 
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are few who have true understanding of the meaning of being a Christian 
or who are willing to try to follow Christ in their lives. Our Lord offers us 
no life of ease, no security against atomic fallout or our elimination by the 
biological processes of natural selection. But as his people we stand to- 
gether with him in one eternal purpose to make him known in all the 
earth. In some lands today Christians are offering all they hold dear and 
their very lives for the sake of their faith. For us it may be in school, or in 
our homes, or in some other place that we may be called on to act or speak 
for what we believe. But we knew that wherever or however we are called 
on, we are never alone. We are together as the people of Jesus Christ, his 
church. 


A SUMMARY AND A LOOK AHEAD 


The final meeting of campers and counselors in their small group should 
include a summary of what has been studied together this week in camp. 
It can also serve to point out the necessity for continuing Bible study, 
worship, and fellowship with other Christians when each returns to his 
home and his local church. 


Summarize Your Exploration 


Have the campers think back through the week and recall what has been 
studied. What were some of the questions asked? Were answers arrived at 
for all of them? If not, were directions given, or at least some guideposts 
sighted? (A Christian never “arrives” or achieves “the” answer, but rather, 
he learns from and responds to the living, risen Lord of life as long as he 
lives. ) 

Have the young people share any completed projects with one another. 
Talk about the meaning behind the pictures, symbols, or objects used in 
these projects. 

Discuss the place of the Bible in life at camp (not just the study time). 
Is a concern for God’s Word a primary difference between church and 
other camps? What study or studies were most helpful or interesting? Are 
the campers interested in continuing to study the Bible on their own? 

Talk over the experience of living as a small group. Do the campers feel 
differently toward one another now from the way they felt when they 
came? In what ways? What are some of the things that help us most in 
really getting to know and appreciate one another? Would this hold in 
our homes and communities? In what ways will it be quite different at 
home? What were some of the difficulties that had to be overcome in 
camp? What problems were faced? Recognize the facts of tension and 
difficulty as part of life and thus of the church as well. 


A Look Ahead 


Remind the campers that everyone is here because of a church’s interest 
and backing. The camp was set up because the church felt it important to 
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have these experiences among fellow Christians. Now as each camper 
returns home, he should see himself in relation to a particular church in 
his locality as well as the church universal. Allow the campers to tell how 
this can be done. (Help the campers realize that things will be done dif- 
ferently in the home church from the way they were done in the church at 
camp.) At their age their service is certainly different from that of adults, 
even as it differs from that of younger children. They should feel the im- 
portance of regular attendance at corporate worship and the class sessions 
or informal group opportunities provided. Their own study and growth, 
besides the worship of God, may be the primary acts of obedience at their 
age, and they should not feel guilty if they are not provided with several 
“things to do.” Obedience to God does not mean outward busyness. (You 
can help by writing the minister of each camper telling about your experi- 
ence and enlisting his help in the follow-through. ) 

In your conversation, bring out the fact that just belonging to several 
groups and doing a multitude of things does not make a person a Christian. 
Individual divided loyalties and time- and energy-consuming activities with- 
out any unified purpose may be a hindrance rather than a help in being 
obedient to God. The purpose of a youth group, church school class, youth 
choir, or any other group within the church should be seen as a function 
of the church itself. Young teen-agers as well as adults must realize that 
through his Holy Spirit, God is at work in the world now. He makes his 
will known through the Bible and the living, working church of Christ. We 
are strengthened by the. power of the Holy Spirit as we study, worship, 
work, and play with fellow Christians. 

We often think of the church as making its witness to the world through 
its members, gathered and scattered. The church gathered is the coming of 
Christians together to worship and study and to respond to the will of 
God. We join with those who have accepted Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior to witness as the household of faith or the chosen people of God. 

The church scattered means that wherever a Christian is at any time, 
he is still part of the church, which is the body of Christ in the world of 
men. A Christian draws on the strength, wisdom, and courage that God 
gives. 


The Church’s one Foundation Elect from every nation, 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; Yet one o’er all the earth, 
She is His new creation Her charter of salvation 
By water and the word: One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
From heaven He came and sought her One holy Name she blesses, 
To be His holy Bride; Partakes one holy food, 
With His own blood He bought her, And to one hope she presses, 
And for her life He died. With every grace endued. 


—Samuel J. Stone 


ORIGINAL! PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 


Adult counselors who work with junior highs will find this manual a wel- 
come resource in planning interesting, rewarding camp study programs. 
Here are techniques for getting acquainted with camp, counselors, and 
fellow campers; worship explorations that use the project-approach method: Y 
studies in nature and conservation; topical Bible stories for discussion” and | 
roie-playing. All of the material is camp-oriented, written by people who. * 
have worked directly with junior highs and speak from broad experience” 
teaching and guiding them in camps. The “how to” drawings and photo- © 
graphs can be used as teaching aids. In addition, bibliographies point to — 
other resources. | 
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